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THE CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


I. 


Tue rain is cold, the sky is pitch, 
Above the city’s lengthening piles, 
Gleaming across an inky ditch, 
The glimmering lamp-lights stretch for miles. 


’Tis Christmas Eve, nor late though dark ; 
Still out upon the busy street 

The windows shine, and one can mark 
The passers hurrying through the sleet. 


One hastens on with heavy tread ; 
Had any tried his face to scan, ° 
“ A common man,” they would have said ; 
Thank God! he was “a common man.” 


More lonely grew the way he took, 

And once he stopped, amid the rain, 
To cast a bright ungrudging look 

On what he saw through lighted pane. 


A Christmas feast ! a table spread! 
A cheerful glow of lamp and fire ! 

A heap of children, head o’er head, 
And one in arms uplifted higher !— 


Uplifted to the father’s lips! 
But just as he had kissed the boy, 
They closed the curtains, and eclipse 
Fell on the sharer of his joy, 


Who sighs, and on his way doth wend,— 
A shadow on his face hath come. 
What waits him at his journey’s end ¢ 
A cheerless hearth ? a joyless home ? 


Nay, both as any warm and bright, 
And wont to light his weariest way, 
Through longest road and blackest night, 
But now the brightness fudes away. 


No small fect cross that stainless hearth, 
Or patter on that dainty floor! 

One pair, long laid in wintry earth, 
Will greet his coming never more. 


Il. 


Yet rest and hearty cheer await 
Our dripping wayfarer ; for him 
The board 1s spread in simple state, 
The curtained bed stands white and trim. 


The housewife sits, with musing eye, 
Contemplating her labors done ; 

Her Christmas cheer, her own mince-pie, 
Her ample store of cake and bun. 


She sighed in fulness of content, 
And then she gave another sigh,— 

“ What’s all the good of this,” it meant, 
“‘ With none to eat but John and I?” 


Frugal she was, nor much would take 

Or give ; what moved the worthy soul ? 
She rose and took her largest cake, 

And forth on gentle errand stole. 
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Across the way a neighbor dwelt, 

With many little mouths to feed ; 
Heart-sickening care who daily felt, 

For failing strength and growing need. 


To them her Christmas gift she took, 
Leaving ajar the cottage door, 
Painting each sharer’s joyful look, 
The weltering road she hastened o’er. 


And through the storm swift-falling—Hark ! 
Was thata sob? One moment nigh, 

A wild face peered from out the dark— 
Some woful heart was passing by. 


IIt. 


The dame had lingered for a space, 
And now upon the threshold met 
Her spouse, and, with a radiant face, 

Shut out the darkness and the wet. 


A little stir their entrance makes, 
But soon a genial quict falls ; 
When, lo! an infant’s wail awakes 

Within the unaccustomed walls. 


And both are in mid-speech struck mute, 
And quick, with startled looks, arise, 

And listening stand—nor stir a foot— 
Till, hark ! again those plaining cries! 


Then moving to the couch, that stands 
So white and trim, they—half in awe, 

And curious half—with eager hands, 
Aside the snowy curtains draw. 


And there it lay, a tiny thing 
All meanly clad and weeping sore ; 
Such tears no elvish trick could wring, 
No less than mortal grief could pour. 


Soon as the baby-form was prest 
In woman’s arms, it hushed its cries ; 
And turned toward the mother’s breast 
With quivering lips and drowning cyes 


They bring it to the light, nor mark 
Without—the wreck of woe and sin— 
A form that crouches in the dark, 
A wild white face that peers within, 


Praying the woman-soul to save 
Her babe: and to that peaceful hearth 
She saw the kiss that welcome gave, 
And fled an outcast of the earth. 


The cautious dame had questioned still 
The bounds of charity and right, 

Although her inmost soul would thrill 
Above the babe that blesséd night. 


But for a whisper in her ear, 

That boundless love that hour had claim 
“A Christmas gift, we'll keep it, dear, 

It was to-night the Saviour came.’’ 


—Good Words. Isa CRAIG. 





DISCOVERIES—NEW OR OLD. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
Le Vieux-Neuf: Histoire ancienne des In- 
ventions et Decouvertes modernes. Par 

Edouard Fournier. Paris. 

ABOUT eight-and-twenty centuries ago a 
preacher of some eminence proclaimed the 
dearth of invention, the world’s exhaustion, 
and the lack of novelty, in forcible phrase, 
“The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done, is that which 
shall be done ; and there is no new thing un- 
der the sun. Is there anything whereof it may 
be said, See, this is new? It hath been 
already of old time, which was before us.” 
And since then, almost every age has had its 
complainant, or its “ laudator temporis acti,” 
who has reiterated the reproach upon the 
existing time. Especially was this the case 
after the invention of printing. Very soon 
it became the fashion with a certain class to 
find all alleged novelties in the works of pre- 
vious writers, actually or by inference; as 
Chaucer writes,— 

“For out of th’ olde fieldes, as men saith, 
Cometh all this new corn from year to year ; 
And out of olde bookes, in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science, that weve lere.” 
The nineteenth century has usually had 

the credit of having invented many new 
things ; but we are told to correct our belief. 
It has improved upon, and utilized, many old 
ideas ; but as for invention, it is eminently 
barren and unprolific. Do we hesitate to 
assent to this proposition? Perhaps so. 
Perhaps we think that the Argo was not a 
“steam screw-propeller”—that Cesat’s no- 
torious tri-verbal despatch was not conveyed 
by “International Magnetic Telegraph,” in 
anticipation of the European Mail (limited) 
—that Armstrong guns were not used at the 
siege of Troy,—and that the eighth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, with many 
“improvements and additions,” is something 
more than an expansion of the inscriptions 
upon the ancient obelisks. Perhaps we do; 
but before we commit ourselves to any posi- 
tive opinion upon these or allied matters, it 
apparently behooves us to know and exam- 
ine carefully what may be said for our an- 
cestors’ prior claims. 


M. Fournier has recently undertaken to! 


show * that the epigrams and melodramatic 

* Seo L'Espritdes Auteurs, recueilli et raconte ; 
Paris, 1857; and L'Esprit dans U Histoire: Rech- 
erches et Curiosités sur les Mots historiques ; Paris, 
1&0. 
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points of history and literature are in most in- 
stances untrue ; and when true, that they are 
rarely so, in the first place, if at all, concerning 
those to whom they are popularly attributed. 
He has, in the volume before us, undertaken 
a similar task with regard to inventions, sci- 
entific and otherwise. His theory, if reduced 
to a few words, would sound very like the 
old saying, that there is nothing truc that is 
new, and nothing new that is true.* But 
odd and occasionally grotesque as it is in 
some of its details, it is worthy of a more 
full exposition than this, There is much in- 
genuity in the theory, and much learning in 
the detailed support that it receives ; com- 
bined with a most intensely French (and, 
need we add, a most savage anti-English ?) 
spirit in the commentary. 

The nineteenth century (auct. loquent.) 
has no original ideas—no invention; in 
fact, it came too late t for that; all had been 
thought before. It is, therefore, only an era 
of maturation and utilization. Research and 


application are the chief glories of our age,— 


“Tl a du moins l’honneur d’avoir tout entre- 
pris.” t 


But further than this, there is no individual 
inventor. 


* M. Fournier's opinion itself is no exception; 
in other words, is not a novelty. Witness the fol- 
lowing passage, which contains a summary of many 
modern investigations into the history of inven- 
tions :— 

“* Modern writers, by way of accounting for their 
dulness, explain frankly that the ancients stole all 
their best ideas from them; and although modern 
philosophers are slow to admit the same fact as re- 
gards themselves, they cannot hold out against 
proof. One by one our new discoveries and orig- 
inal inventions have been shown to be thousands 
| of years old. ‘Telescopes must have been directed 
to the stars of the antique heavens, or its astron- 
omy could not have existed. ‘The ‘ Emperor Shan, 
2225 B.c., employing the movable tube which is 
used to observe the stars, put in order what regards 
the seven planets.’"—(Ancient Chinese Chronicle, 
— in ‘Thornton's History of China.) Alexan- 

er’s copy of the Jdiad enclosed in a nutshell could 
not have been written without the microscope; the 
gem through which Nero looked at the distant 
gladiators, was nothing else than an opera-glass ; 
steam-railways — mesmerism — hydropathy — all 
were familiar to the long bygone generations of the 
earth; guano was an object of ancient Peruvian 
trade; and Hobbs borrowed his lock from the tombs 
of Egypt! And we have much to do still in the 
way of rediscovery. ‘The malleability of glass, for 
| instance, the indellibility of colors, and fitty other 

things of importance, dropped by the ancients into 
, the stream of time, we have to fish up anew.”— 
See Chambers’s Journal, for Sept. 2, 1854. 
} Le Vieur-Neuf, vol. i. p. 400. 
{ La Fontaine. 











“The first thought of all that man was to 
do and create, during the existence of this 
earth, was created at the same time with 
himself; but under the formal condition that 
the muturity of the one should not precede 
the maturity of the other. What could the 
man of earlier ages, with his unskilled hand, 
his cramped and limited capacities, have 
done with those things which were to be the 
glory of his emancipated thought and edu- 
cated faculties ? What could he have done 
with steam? What with printing or gun- 
powder? Nothing. If he knew of these 
things, it is not as we know of them; the 
were but playthings; he had them in a rudi- 
mentary state.” * 


The human race is the only true inventor ; 
and that not by chance, but at the proper 
hour, and according to its needs. Man is 
little, but humanity is great. “ When the 
modern cra draws nigh, when thought re- 
quires stronger wings, then printing is in- 
vented, and gives it them. When feudality 
has had its day, and the people, crushed by 
iron armor, are prepared for freedom, artil- 
lery gives them that equality in fight that is 
necessary for their liberation.” + And so 
for all other discoveries; each one arose 
only for and on its occasion; or if a germ 
of the idea had been known before, it per- 
ished for lack of appreciation, and its pro- 
mulgator was laughed to scorn or persecuted. 
As has been often observed, woe to him who 
is before his generation! { Thus, “as if to 
unite all generations, and to show that we 
can only act efficiently by association with 
others, it has been ordained that each in- 
ventor shall only interpret the first word of 
the problem which he solves, and that each 
great idea shall be the resumé of the past, 
and the germ of the future.” 

But although on this theory no one indi- 
vidual should lay claim to absolute original- 

* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 5. 

¢ Ibid. vol. i. p. 38. 

t According to M. Fournier, printing only be- 
came what it is, because it came exactly at the 
time when thought required the expansion that 
this could furnish. Had it been discovered earlier, 
it would have doubtless perished. Disraeli be- 
lieves that the Romans were acquainted with the 
secret of movable types, but would not Ict it be 
known, for fear of the spread of knowledge and the 
consequent loss of aristocratic monopoly of en- 
lightened thought. De Quincey holds that print- 
ing was long known to the ancients, but that it 
made no progress for want of paper! Gunpowder 
had very long been a pyrotechnic plaything, be- 


fore it was elevated to its present sad pre-eminence, 
in obedience to the increasing wants of the world. 
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ity, yet, in order to an idea becoming prac- 
tically important, it must be some time 
enunciated, and the first enunciator has the 
proper title to the merit of its discovery. 
Now, the third part of M. Fournier’s theory 
contains the doctrine that this inventor has 
generally been a Frenchman, in those par- 
ticulars which are the most prominent fea- 
tures of our age; and that the ideas have 
almost invariably been subsequently stolen 
by an inhabitant of perfidious Albion. Pla- 
giarism, forgery, robbery—all are laid to the 
charge of our countrymer with a lavish pen. 
We stole our ideas of macadamized roads, 
of iron bridges, of gas and steam, of iron 
ships and nautical almanacs, of a thousand 
inventions from the French.* They were 
ever inventing, and neglecting their own 
inventions; we were always (says the Abbé 
Prevost) reading the reports of the proceed- 
ings of their Academy, and seizing upon all 
available ideas to claim them changed or 
unchanged, as our own. 

These allegations may or may not be true, 
in whole or in part; but it can scarcely be 
contested, that he who first points out the 
practical application of an idea, may fairly 
claim it as his own. It is none the less 
honor to the discoverer of the art of print- 
ing, that some germ of the principle had 
been known and in use from almost imme- 
morial time. Nor is the merit of the dis- 
covery of gunpowder as a means of warfare 
lessened by the fact that some inflammable 
or explosive composition had been used by 
perhaps both Romans and Chinese, to make 
fireworks of, for many centuries. 

Leaving out of M. Fournier’s comprehen- 
sive volumes the Anglo-Gallican contest, 
which certainly occupies a considerable 
space, and overlooking some other minor 
points of speculation, we find a very consid- 
erable mass of information connected with 
the early development of ideas which have- 
afterwards assumed important positions in 
the world’s history. It is interesting to see 
how frequently it has occurred that when 
the fulness of scientific time had come, a 
discovery would be announced from various 

* “'Tant il est vrai que la liste de ces contre- 
fagons de l’Angleterre pcurrait étre intermina- 
ble."—(Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 278.) We may 
add that we have stolen our so-called national dish 


of plum-pudding—not in this case from the French 
but from the ancient Greeks. The same is allege 








of our “ bifteack.” 
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quarters without previous communication, 
as when Newton and Leibnitz both discov- 
ered the fluxional calculus about the same 
time; and as Adams and Leverrier inde- 
pendently came to the conclusion of the ex- 
istence, and pointed out the position, of 
Oceanus. Had M. Fournier's theory of the 
human race being the only true inventor been 
appreciated on these and similar occasions, 
it might have happened that the heart-burn- 
ings and strifes as to priority would have 
been avoided, to the exceeding credit of sci- 
ence. But this could scarcely be expected, 
since the author himself can never see its 
application when the question is between a 
Frenchman and an Englishman. No, the 
verdict on any given question as to priority 
is, that the former invented, and the latter 
stole the idea, adding to his larceny general 
abuse of the original proprietor. 

Another noteworthy phenomenon con- 
nected with the development of ideas, is the 
great similarity that is thereby suggested 
between mind in all ages. As the same 
mechanical and dynamic ideas have per- 
vaded all research in these departments 
towards a true solution of problems, such as 
those connected with the power of elastic 
vapors and the substitution of inorganic 
forces generally for human or animal power ; 
so in the forms of error that have vitiated 
the study of mental problems, men’s minds 
have ever run, as it might be said, in the 
same tramroads. As one illustration of our 
meaning, we may mention the fact, that one 
of the great delusions of the present day was 
a delusion or an imposture in classic times. 
Tables were turned for the benefit (or other- 
wise) of the Roman emperors, as related by 
Marcellinus; and spirits rapped in China 
and Thibet long ages probably before this, 
with perhaps as important communications 
as now. ‘lo this we may return. Mean- 
while, the forms of error and truth have ever 
presented such striking returns and cycles, as 
to suggest to the psychologist the important 
inquiry whether, as from physical aberra- 
tions the true nature and direction of force 
may be calculated, so in like manner, from 
the vagaries of mind, its essential nature and 
tendency may not some time be inferred; 
but from this day we are still far removed. 

Returning to the €onsideration of how 
much modern times are indebted to the an- 
cients, we may pass over the well-known 
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Battle of the Books, and quote a passage 
from Nodier on the contrast between the 
appreciation of modern books and that of 
old ones, or bouquins. He says: 


“Tn all advancing civilizations, and par- 
ticularly in France, where civilization gal- 
lops, there is a determined predilection for 
the new and an invincible repugnance for the 
old; because we do not consider that it is 
from the old that the new is made, and that 
modern society is incapable of anything else. 
Thence arises the universal proscription of 
the bouquin, which no one reads, and in 
which are hid, and have been for two or three 
centuries, all the elements of our modern 
perfections. Is it a question of mnemonics, 
the secret of which a German charlatan sells 
for six louis? It is in Grattarol, in Paépp, 
in Giordano Bruno, in a hundred other copy- 
ists of the first book of Herennius, which 
sells for ten sous. Is it the power of steam, 
so ably applied by Watt of Greenock ? It 
is ina Bouquin by Denis Papin of Blois. 
Is it the frivolous toy (jew frivole) of the 
aéronauts? It is in Cyrano of Bergerac. 
Bouquin! archibouquin! prototype of bou- 
quins !” 

One of the discoveries which the nine- 
teenth century has most unhesitatingly 
claimed for itself is that of light-drawing, 
daguerreotype, or photography, with its in- 
numerable varieties. It is somewhat strange, 
however, to look back an entire century, to 
1760, and find the process there described 
with even greater perfection of detail than 
any that we are able to attain at present,— 
photography producing color as well as 
form! Even if this be but a dream of sci- 
ence—an open question—it is but little less 
remarkable than if the design had really 
been carried out. Tiphaigne dela Roche in 
| 1760 published his Giphantie (an anagram- 
/matic title), in which some curious passages 
‘are found. In one place he represents him- 
| self as transported to the palace of the ele- 
| mentary genii, the chief of whom addresses 
him thus :— 





“Thou knowest that the rays of light re- 
flected from different bodies make pictures, 
and paint these bodies on all polished sur- 
faces, as the retina of the eye, on glass, and 
/on water. The elementary spirits have 
sought to fix these transient images ; they 
have compounded a matter, subtle, viscous, 
and quick to dry and harden, by means of 
which a picture is formed in a moment. 
With this matter they cover a canvas, and 
present it to the objects they wish to paint. 











The first effect of the canvas is that of a 
mirror; all the bodies, both near and dis- 
tant, of which light can bring the image, are 
seen in it. 

‘But this web, by means of its viscous 
covering, does that which a mirror cannot 
do, and retains the images... . This im- 
pression of the images is an affair of the first 
moment when the web receives them. We 
take it at once and place it in a dark room, 
an hour afterwards the covering is dry ; and 
you have a picture so much the more pre- 
cious that no art can imitate its truth, and 
no time can injure it. We take in their 
purest source, in light itself, the colors which 
painters obtain from different materials, 
which time must alter. The precision of 
the design, the variety of the expression, the 
gradation of light and shade, the rules of 
perspective, all these we abandon to nature, 
which traces upon our canvas images which 


impose upon the eyes, and make reason to 
doubt and hesitate.” 


The elementary spirit then entered into 
some physical details as to the nature of the 
viscous covering that intercepts and retains 
the rays of light, as to the difficulty of pre- 
paring and employing it, and as to the mode 
of reaction of the light and this body ; three 
problems which Tiphaigne abandons to the 
sagacity of the inquirers of that day. It ap- 
pears more than probable that he himself 
had made some progress towards their solu- 
tion, but nothing is known with certainty. 
the passage is exceedingly curious, whether 
as a detail of actual experiment or a pre- 
vision of science. Tiphaigne, however, was 
not the first who had attempted to fix the 
images formed by the sun’s rays. Accord- 
ing to M. Jobard,* there has been recently 
found in Russia a bonquin, translated from 
the German three hundred years ago, which 
contains very clearly “photography ex- 
plained.” The ancient alchemists were ac- 
quainted, under another name, with chloride 
of silver, and its property of receiving the 
impressions, in various shades, of images cast 
upon it by a glass. This, therefore, has 
apparently been in the old time before us. 

Steam, which has assumed such gigantic 
proportions in all the operations of our age, 
was known to the ancients, but in great 
measure only as a toy. And yet it is re- 
markable to observe throughout its entire 
history, how very nearly the greater discov- 
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eries were apparently at hand. But the time 
was not ripe, nor the necessity for so powerful 
an agent imminent; and so its power was 
recognized and used as a plaything, and occa- 
sionally for less justifiable purposes. Hero 
of Alexandria, writing twenty centuries ago, 
described sundry little machines moved by 
the power of steam; one of them was an 
engine of direct rotation, which only needed 
the capacity for increased power to supply 
that which Watt considered the great desid- 
eratum in steam motion. This invention 
was actually patented by certain parties in 
1837. On the strength of this, M. Fournier 
claims for Hero the credit of having well- 
nigh exhausted the theory of steam power— 
avoir dit le premier et le dernier mot des ma- 
chines & vapeur. 

This force, like certain other natural 
agents, was not unknown to the priests, and 
was by them used to impose upon the minds 
of the people by the performance of appar- 
ent miracles. They had their altar so con- 
trived, that the force of confined steam filled 
the cup from which their libation was to be 
poured to overflowing, and the people forth- 
with cried “a prodigy.” In order of his- 
tory, the next mention made of the uses of 
steam is by Agathias, who describes a com- 
plicated apparatus of boilers, tubes, and 
planks of wood used by an architect in the 
reign of Justinian to alarm a neighbor of his, 
Zeno by name, who was thereby deluded 
into the belief in an earthquake. The de- 
vice was foolish enough, but the effects pro- 
duced appear to have been sufficient to sug- 
gest the almost boundless power of the agent 
employed, had it been intelligently handled. 
With the exception of being employed in 
some undefined manner about an organ, by 
Gerbert, steam was, previous to the six- 
teenth century, little more than an amuse- 
ment, or at best a scientific curiosity. It 
had, however, been used to turn aspit! Of 


da Vinci, and others. 

Why were the uses of steam so long over- 
looked? Partly, we suppose, because man 
needed them not ; partly, because electricity 
was yet elementary; and—says our author 
—“electricity and steam are two forces 
which must arise together and act together 
They are body and s@ul. This one is impa- 
tient of distance, but cannot annihilate 





* For references on this subject, see Le Vieuz- 
Neuf, vol. i. p. 22, note. 





though it may abridge it; thought requires 


this we may find proof in Cardan, Leonardo - 
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still more rapid wings, and electricity gives | 
them. The one devours space, the other | 


suppresses it.” * 

The application of steam to navigation 
appears to have been its earliest important 
use. Paddle-wheels had been known from 
a very remote period, “having been em- 
ployed by the ancient Egyptians, the Ro- 
mans, and other nations of antiquity, for 
propelling their war galleys ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether any advantage was thus obtained 
in economy of labor, as compared with the 
use of oars.” + In 1543, Blasco de Garey 
appears to have conceived the idea of apply- 
ing the force of steam to the paddles, in some 
manner not described, and thereby 


*‘ Succeeded in propelling a ship of 200 tons 
burden in the Ae de of Barcelona, at the 
rate of three miles an hour. . . . We can 
only speculate as to the nature of this mys- 
terious engine, but it seems probable that it 
owed its efficacy to the reaction of a jet of 
high-pressure steam, on the same principle 
as that famous classical toy, the Aolipile of 
Hero, invented z.c. 120. Notwithstanding 
that the scheme was commended by the Em- 
peror (Charles V.) and his ministry, and its 
author promoted, we do not read of any sec- 
ond attempt being made, or of any further 
notice being taken of the invention. We 
may assume, therefore, that in this case the 
propelling power was found to be insufficient 
and unsatisfactory, and the experiment was 
worthless in its result.” 


But may we not rather assume that this 
most important discovery was merely under- 
going the fate of all such; viz., that they 
must be discovered again and again, until 
the time be ripe and men’s minds prepared, 
and a favorable conjunction of circumstances 
occur? What may be the law presiding 
over such events it is not possible to say, 
but it is certain that no invention has ever 
been made and applied at once on its first 
enunciation; at least we do not now recall 
one such. 

M. Fournier throws great doubt and dis- 
credit upon this experience of Blasco, that 
he may claim the merit of the origination of 
steam navigation for one whose name is sufli- 
ciently illustrious without this contest,—we 
refer to Papin, whose contributions to sci- 


* Le Vieux Neuf, vol. i. p. 202. 

+ Vide Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xx. Steam 
Navigation. 

t Ibid. 
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ence are inestimable. The writer in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica appears to think that 
Papin’s suggestions for the application of 
steam to navigation must be considered as 
theory only, never carried out. But his cor- 
respondence with Leibnitz, which has only 
been brought to light recently, fully proves 
that he actually constructed a steamboat, 
which he navigated upon the river Fulda; 
which said boat may serve as a warning to 
men not to be too clever for their age. M. 
Fournier relates that Papin labored at his 
construction for some years at Hanau; and 
that at Cassel, in the presence of the land- 
grave, the boat was launched. The experi- 
ment succeeded ; but from it he derived noth- 
ing but scorn, ridicule, or abuse. He was - 
treated asa charlatan anda fool. M. Fournier 
“Ts not astonished. In every age we have 
the conceit to believe ourselves possessed of 
supreme science; and consequently every 
pretension to further advances is considered 
as an effort of folly or vanity. Men must 
not be in advance any more than clocks, 
Far from seeing in such a fact any gain upon 
time, it is.only considered as an index of de- 
rangement and disorder. Regulate your 
thoughts by your age, as your watch by the 
sun: otherwise, poor impatient genius, the 
world will mock at your ideas, and whilst 
you advance, those whom you leave behind 
will vent their wrath in reproaches.” 

Meanwhile Papin, disgusted with the con- 
duct of the Hessians, who saw in him noth- 
ing but a visionary or madman, attempted 
to go to London in his own vessel. He de- 
scended the Fulda as far as Miinden, and 
was entering the Weser, formed by the union 
of the Fulda and the Werra, when the boat- 
men of Miinden, envious or suspicious of 
what might arise from the invention, laid vi- 
olent hands upon him and his boat,—he 
escaping with difficulty, but his boat being 
destroyed. He tried in vain to get redress ; 
and then vame to reside in London, where 
he died three years afterwards, without hay- 
ing built a new boat. 

It is strange that after these experiments 
doubts should have so long prevailed on the 
question whether there could be found any 
substitute for the action of the wind in mov- 
ing large vessels. So late as 1753, the 
Academy decided in the negative, and con- 
cluded : “‘ que l’on devait perdre toute espé- 
rance de pouvoir substituer sur les grandes 


‘| vaisseaux avec quelque succés considerable, 





les forces motrices renfermées dans les choses | 


naturelles aux travaux des hommes.” And 
again in 1804, when Fulton introduced his 
invention to Napoleon, and it was referred 
to the Academy, they again decided against 
it,—the Emperor for once distrusting his 
own judgment ; perhaps fortunately, for the 
moment at least, for England. The Mar- 
quis Jouflroy afterwards followed in the same 
track, but only carned for himself the sou- 
briquet of Jouffroy-la-pompe. But the time 
had now arrived when the world was pre- 
pared for steam-vesscls, and their after-his- 
tory is well known. 

We do not find that our century can 
strictly claim the invention of railways, any 
more than that of steam navigation, although 
it has developed and perfected both to a re- 
markable extent. Railroads, or tramways, 
have been known for an indefinite period ; 
and even the true steam locomotive engine 
is not an invention of this century. The 
combination of the two now inseparable ele- 
ments is certainly our own. Dr. Forbes, 
speaking of the railway, says :—* 

“* Of all the inventions which have power- 
fully affected the interests of mankind, none 
have been more slowly perfected, or can be 
less certainly traced to a single individual 
as the inventor, than those of the Locomotive 
Engine and the Railway. These two great 
and essentially connected portions of the 
greatest mechanical and commercial efforts 
of any age ot country, had their origin in 
obscurity. Each appeared several times to 
be rising into the importance it deserved, but 
failing the concurrence of the fortunate cir- 
cumstances which are necessary to give per- 
manence to invention, was once more forgot- 
ten, and was leit for rediscovery at a happier 
epoch.” 

Another illustration only, how necessary 
something else is besides an inventton and 
an inventor, for any practical innovation. 
It is curiously uncertain, in a matter of such 
notoriety, to whom the original idea was 
due; apparently to no one man. Perhaps 
one suggested it, another “ paid attention to 
it,” and a third carricd it out partially and 
imperfectly, to be improved upon by a 
fourth. M. Fournier claims the invention 
for M. Cugnol, about 1769, who, at the in- 
stigation of General Gribeauval, discovered 
this method of moving artillery rapidly on 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, 6th Inaugural Dis- 
sertation. 
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steam carriages. How it was accomplished 
is not related; but of the result it is said 
that “his carriage marched onward with 
such violence that it was impossible to di- 
rect it. At one time it overthrew a wall 
that stood in the way. With such a car- 
riage the cannon became useless—~it usurped 
the place of the bullet itself. A little more 
rapidity, a little less violence (sic), and the 
steam locomotive would be found; but 
whatever Cugnol and Gribeauval could do, 
these results could not be obtained, and the 
machine was abandoned!” * It is quite re- 
freshing to find that even though it is still a 
Frenchman that invents, it is not always an* 
Englishman that steals; in this case M. 
Gribeauval, as the superior officer, assumed 
the credit of the invention, and it was not for 
many years that the truth was known. But 
in all this, M. Fournier says nothing of a 
design for a steam-carriage published by Dr. 
John Robison in the Universal Magazine 
for 1757. This is at least twelve years too 
early for his purpose; but in the same year 
Dr. Robison directed Watt’s attention to 
the steam-engine, with a view to this very 
application; and it is said that Watt con- 
structed a model on the suggestion. It was 
not in allusion to this, however, but to a 
later plan in 1784, that Darwin wrote those 
well-known lines in the Botanic Garden :— 


“ Soon shall thine arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car.” 
As it is only with the early foreshadow- 
ings of modern inventions that we are con- 
cerned, we pursue the history of the loco- 
motive no further, but turn for a moment 
to that of the railroad itself. On this again, 
Dr. Forbes remarks, that ‘if the idea of a 
locomotive belongs to no one man, still less 
does that of a railway, which being one of 
the most elementary of mechanical contriv- 
ances, may be traced under some modifica- 
tions, almost indefinitely backwards, as a- 
means of conveying heavy loads with facil- 
ity. Hence it was chiefly confined to quar- 
ries and colleries, especially in underground 
passages and drifts.” + M. Fournier, how- 
ever, unhesitatingly claims the merit of the 
first introduction of rails or tramways into 
England for France, in the person of one 
Beaumont, who, he asserts, came over from 


* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 805. 
t Op. cit. p. 884. 
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France, and established about 1630, in the | proof is adduced), M. Fournier proceeds to 
neighborhood of Newcastlé, “the first of | moralize upon the French and English char- 
those railroads, the immense network of| acters in relation to inventions :— 

which will soon girdle the world.”* We P 
find no such history as this in our own| “Js not there here great occasion to re- 
eendahenn eden oul antiiatite sdnen hes Oe of the thousand invectives launched 
pre mp seit a4 rv nim Pee Y | ages ago against the carelessness of France 

is that of an obscure duodecimo 


; : towards her own works—against this weak- 
Memorial of Chronology, published by an | ness, this horror of perseverance, which leads 
unknown writer in Paris in 1829. 


her to abandon everything which a brilliant 
On still slighter authority are we charged, | genius has suggested? England is a better 
end in a much gosser form, with having |™@nager 5 with her every invention pros- 
stolen our iron bridges from France. The | P&S» ¢ven those that are found as well as 
story, as told here, is worthy a moment’s is ws _ cos esa Z = Fol sag 
attention. About 1757, a Lyonese painter, ©. ee a cortege nares Bhs: 


; capital of all, even the ideas of others. It 
whose name M. Fournier does not know, 0Cc- | is the genius of France, on the contrary, to 


cupied himself one idle day in sketching an | take nothing, but to let everything be taken. 
iron bridge of one arch, of which the dimen- | This was as notorious even in the sixth cen- 
sions are given. It was intended to occupy | ™tY 4s now.” * 

the place of the St. Vincent bridge. Calcu- 
lations were made, and plans drawn in de- 
tail, and approved by the authoritics, but 
not executed. “The ordinary destiny of 
first ideas! This poor industry follows the 
fatal route spoken of by a Chinese proverb, 
upon which, if you have ten steps to make, 
you find that, having made nine, you are not 
advanced one-quarter of the way.” + So it 
happened (following M. Fournier) to this 
poor painter, who got nothing but vexation 
for his pains; until an English engincer 
passing through, heard of this abortive proj- 
ect, got acquainted with the painter, gave 
him a few guineas for his plans, ete., and 































































































Perhaps the tale may have some slight 
foundation—we cannot tell. Perhaps, and 
more probably, it is too flimsy to merit con- 
sideration. However this may be, we would 
suggest one idea. Ifthe merit of an inven~ 
tion be due to the first promulgator of an 
idea, it is not in this case due to the painter 
in question; for so early as the sixteenth 
century, proposals for similar undertakings 
were made by certain Italian writers.t Plans 
also were drawn in 1719 for bridges of this 
sort, but not carried out. If, on the other 
hand, the merit should attach to him who 
first executes the work, it must be given to 
Mr. Thomas Farnolls Pritchard, an archi- 
returned to London to make fame there- tect of Shrewsbury, who designed, and to 
fom. The final result was the bridge of | the proprictors of the Coalbrookdale Iron 
Wearmouth. Works, Mr. Darby and Mr. Reynolds, who 
, erected the bridge across the Severn, com- 
ey and France, be r pene was not the | menced in 1777, and completed in 1779. It 
edhe jaliaien een ae ane oe ts appears more than probable that all these 
unknown to Europe—upon the precision of | “°° ©8°S of indep endent invention, of 
the plans and_calculations—upon the rare which we meet so many in science and art. 
genius of the English engineer; but not a| Thus far the claims of our century to 
word of the Lyonese painter. It was not | originality appear not tobe successful. We 


until fourteen years afterwards that, I know | may be inclined to suppose that «although 
Tyona. he was remembered even at| steamers and railways are not novelties, ex- 


cept in detail, that our télegraphs at least 
would prove to be modern; but let us 
see what history says about it. Professor 
Forbes { says, that ‘“ the idea of using the 
transmission of electricity to communicate 
signals is so obvious as scarcely to deserve 














































































































‘‘ Much was said everywhere of this struct- 



























































Then it appears that, in answer to some 
remarks of an English journal, a Lyons 
newspaper claimed the invention for one of 
its citizens, and told this tale, which the 
Moniteur repeated. Our countryman being 
thus convicted (!) of theft (for no other 


éf } * Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 71. 

* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 57. t Sec the essay on Iron Bridges, by Stephenson,. 
t Ibid. p. 69. in tho Encyclopedia Britannica, Lighth Editions, 

$ Ibid. 70. $ Op. cit. p. 985. 
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the name of an invention, the prodigious implying plagiarism. It appears that MM- 
velocity of common electricity in wires hav-|Gauss and Weber actually communicated 


ing been established by Watson before the 
middle of the last century.” The earliest 
proposal for its utilization mentioned by this 
writer is dated 1753; but M. Fournier ad- 
duces tolerably satisfactory proof that more 
than a century previous to this the electric 
or magnetic telegraph had been invented, 
and had been again forgotten, in obedience 
to the laws so often mentioned as presiding 
over inventions. 

In 1636, Schwenter proposed the question 
how two individuals could communicate by 
means of the magnetic needle, and seems to 
have come near to its solution. To com- 
plete his discovery he only required to know 
the effect of the galvanic current upon the 
deflexions of the needle, as observed by 
Oersted two centuries afterwards—* two 
centuries between theory and practice, be- 
tween the germ and the fruit.”* In 1746, 
Le Monnier made experiments in the Jardin 
du Roi upon the transmissibility of clec- 
tricity by iron, and obtained very decisive 
results with threads nine hundred and sixty 
toises in length. In 1783, Lesage con- 
structed a telegraph with as many wires as 


there are letters of the alphabet ; they were 
each insulated, and communicated at the 
other end with small pith-balls, suspended 


by silken threads. When any of these wires 
received the charge of electricity the little 
bail was repelled, and went to strike upon 
an opposing surface, the letter to which it 
corresponded. Five years afterwards, and 
M. Lomond came still nearer to our modern 
mechanism, having constructed an alphabet 
of movement much upon the same principle 
as the swing of our present needles. Not- 
withstanding all these foreshadowings, it was 
not until our century was nineteen years old 
that Oersted invented or observed the varia- 
tions of the needle under the galvanic cur- 
rent, and so provided a certain and practical 
foundation for all.future operations. 

The telegraph affords an excellent iilus- 
tration of our preceding observation, that 
when the time and occasion have come, a 
discovery arises frequently from several quar- 
ters at the same time, each one being inde- 
pendent of the others, and by no means 
necessarily, or in many cases even probably, 


* Le Vieux-Neu/, vol. i. p. 190. 
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signals having the significance of letters, at 
Gottingen, as early as 1833; but the year 
1837 “ is the date of the realized electric tel- 
egraph. We find three distinct claimants, of 
whose independent merits there is no reason 
whatever to doubt, though how much of the 
merit of all must be considered due to MM. 
Gauss and Weber, who first made the ex- 
periment, though they did not offer it for 
general adoption in a convenient form, is a 
matter which we need not here decide. The 
three independent inventors (I name them 
alphabetically) are Mr. Morse of the United 
States, M. Steinheil of Munich, and Mr. 
Wheatstone of London.” * Professor Forbes 
appears to give the preference to Mr. Wheat- 
stone’s invention, and thinks that no other 
inventor has shown such perseverance and 
skill in overcoming difficulties, although Mr. 
Morse’s is naturally preferred in America. 
Whilst men waited for the telegraph, there 
were many devices for direct communication 
proposed, more or less amusing. Sympa- 
thetic snails, of which we have heard some- 
what of late years, appear to have been as 
old as Paracelsus; perhaps not altogether 
satisfactory in their results, or certain in 
their indications; for they soon were neg- 
lected for more complicated proceedings. 
Two friends who wished for direct corre- 
spondence when parted, were advised to cut 
from the arm of each a piece of skin of eqyal 
size; these were to be exchanged, and en- 
grafted each on to the other’s arm. When 
the wounds were healed the apparatus to 
save postage was complete. If one wished 
to speak to the other he had but to trace 
on the borrowed skin, with the point of a 
needle, the letters of the sentence in order; 
and these would at once be recognized by a 
corresponding sensation on his own skin 
now on the arm of his friend. On which 
M. Fournier remarks that the idea is ingen- 
ious, and the proceeding simple; there is 
but one difficulty—which is, to believe in it. 
Then succeeded the idea that two magnets 
might be so similarly prepared that, when 
apart, whatever direction one was placed in, 
the other would spontancously assume ; and 
so the basis of direct communication might 
beformed. Strada, who relates this, regrets 


* Professor Forbes’ Jnaugural Dissertation,p.986. 
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only that he fears no magnet can be found 
possessed of such virtue; and exclaims— 


“QO! utinam hee ratio scribendi prodeat usu, 

Cautior et citior properent epistola.” 

Some writers of eminence, amongst whom 
is enumerated even Kepler, appear to have 
placed some faith inthis plan. But although 
they knew in that age something of electric- 
ity and something of magnetism, the time 
had not yet come for their combination. 

The electric nature of lightning, and the 
efficacy of lightning-conductors, appear also 
to have been known for long ages :— 


“ Long before the kites of Romas and of 
Franklin, the priests of Etruria knew how 
to see the thunderbolt in the clouds, and to 
bring it to the ground. Numa was one of 
the initiated in this marvellous science ; and 
the prodigies that he performed thereby 
caused the people to believe in his commerce 
with the gods. Tullus Hostilius wished to 
repeat his miracles; but being inexpert, he 
was killed, in consequence of not knowing 
how to manage and direct the lightning that 
he had brought down . . . the electric cur- 
rent wandered from the iron point and the 
badly arranged conductors, and Tullus was 
slain.” * 


Whether the passage in Livy + will strictly 
bear this interpretation may fairly be ques- 
tioned ; but there can be no doubt that the 
knowledge of this matter is of very ancient 
date. The passage just cited continues 
thus :— 

“Amongst the Celta, ancestors of the 
Etruscans, these practices, employed to bring 
down the lightning, were always known. If 
we may believe the old alchemists, not only 
did they know the method of thus presery- 
ing their dwellings, but by forcing these 
divine sparks to fall into their lakes and 
fountains, they formed blocks of gold!” 


Holfengen says that the pieces of gold 
found in their lakes were nothing more 
than concrete lightning ; the consideration 
of which statement may tend, perhaps, to 
throw some discredit upon the rest of their 
knowledge of the subject. Another quota- 
tion is more definite and curious :— 


“ During all the Middle Ages, the tradi- 
tion of this knowledge, common to the Jews 
and the Etruscans, and perpetuated amongst 
the Romans, was preserved in a corner of 
Italy. From time immemorial, on the sum- 


* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 182. 
Tt Lib. i. cap. gl. 
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mit of the highest bastion of the castle of 
Durino, on the border of the Adriatic, a 
long rod of iron was fixed. It served, 
during the stormy days of summer, to an- 
nounce the approach of a tempest. A sol- 
dier was always near when such an occur- 
rence seemed to threaten. From time to 
time he pointed the iron head of his lon 

javelin to this rod. Whenever a oun 
passed between these metals, he sounded 
the gong, which was near, to advertise the 
fishermen of the approach of the storm; 


and at this well-known signal they all hasted 
to the land.” 


To turn to another department of science 
—there are two supposed discoveries of the 
present century which belong especially to 
medicine, but have become so popularized 
as to be completely public property : we re- 
fer to vaccination and the administration of 
anesthetics, especially chloroform. An in- 
quiry into their history leads us to some 
curious revelations. We have said they 
belong to this century, for although it was 
four years before the expiration of the last 
that Jenner commenced his investigations, 
we may consider vaccination as belonging 
essentially to the nineteenth. What says 
M. Fournier P 

The traditions of the East often contain 
more wisdom than we have in our books, 
Of this vaccination is a proof; how many 
ages of contagion and mortality have we 
had to endure, before finding the counter- 
poison to this terrible virus—how many 
futile and useless attempts? The wished-for 
antidote, however, was in the hands of the 
Hindoos and Persians from time immemo- 
rial. Dhanwantari, the Hindoo Esculapius, 
spoke of it in his sacred book, the Sateya 
Grantham, and from that time it was not 
only a social, but a religious obligation to 
resort to the divine remedy. M. Fournier 
quotes the following passage as from the Bib- 
liothéque Britannique, tom. xxx. p. 134 :— 


“The Hindoos dip a thread in the pustule 
of a cow, and keep this thread, which enables 
them to give the eruption easily to any child 
presented to them ; passing it into a needle, 
they insert it between the skin and the flesh 
of the upper part of the arm of the infant. 
This is done to both arms, and never fails to 
produce a mild eruption; and no one thus 
treated ever dies of the disease.” 


But it would be very hard that France 
should have no share in a discovery of such 
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importance, and utterly hard would it be 
upon our author's theory, if an Englishman 
had not subsequently stolen the invention, 
this being the natural order of things. M. 
Fournier confesses that the English, “ who 
already possessed Hindostan, might have 
learnt the secret there, and, according to 
their custom, passed it off as their own in 
Europe,” * and did he “ not know the whole 
truth, he would be ready to swear that vac- 
cination came to us this way and no other.” 
But not so; it was a Frenchman from whom 
the English borrowed or stole the idea, and 
a Frenchman, too, who had neither been in 
India nor read the Sateya Grantham. His 
name was Rabaut, and he was a Protestant 
minister, near Lanel, in 1784, where the 
small-pox was raging violently and fatally. 
He observed the analogy between the mild 
picote of cows and the small-pox, and con- 
sidered within himself whether inoculation 
with the matter of the former would not be 
as efficacious as that with the real pustule, 
and also less dangerous. Following still the 
recital of our author, it appears that M. Ra- 
baut formed an acquaintance with two Eng- 
lish gentlemen who went to winter at Mont- 
pelier,—Mr. Ireland, a Bristol merchant, 
and Dr. Pugh, of London—and to them he 
communicated this idea of his. Dr. Pugh 
was so struck with the notion, that he prom- 
ised to mention it to his friend Jenner. He 
did so, and the idea germinated and brought 
forth vaccination, of which “ Jenner assumed 
all the glory, and the name of the real in- 
ventor was left to oblivion.” 

This differs much from our own histories 
of Jenner’s discovery, and the authority for 
it all appears to be extremely slight. In 
fact, the story rests almost entirely upon a 
letter presumed to have been written in 1811, 
perhaps five-and-twenty years after these 
events, by Mr. Ireland to M. Rabaut, ac- 
knowledging the conversations between him- 
self, Dr. Pugh, and M. Rabaut—a letter, too, 
which does not seem to have been printed or 
published until 1824, some time after the 
death of M. Rabaut. We conjecture that 
such evidence as this would fail to convince 
M. Fournier, were the suspected plagiarism 
to be reversed. 

Treating of anesthetics, M. Fournier in a 
very few lines settles the much-vexed ques- 
tion of priority of discovery in favor of his 

* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 278. 
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countryman, M. Soubeiran, but candidly con- 
fesses that the secret and practice of admin- 
istering drinks and vapors to produce insen- 
sibility during operation had been known for 
perhaps decades of centuries. That univer- 
sal genius, Papin, in 1681, wrote a treatise 
upon “ operations without pain,” which was 
lost, and has only been rediscovered. In the 
Middle Ages, mandragora was given exten- 
sively for anesthetic purposes. “ The bark 
of mandragora, infused in wine, is. given to 
patients whose limbs may have to be ampu- 
tated, in order that they may not feel the 
pain.”* M. Raspail states that this was by 
no means a discovery of the Middle Ages, 
but dated from the ancients. He refers us 
back to Dioscorides, Matthiolus, and Pliny. 

Dr. Simpson acknowledges that from a 
very early period “ different medicinal agents 
seem to have been suggested, and employed, 
too, for the purpose of producing a state of 
anesthesia during surgical operations. These 
agents were sometimes used in the form of 
odors or vapors, or by inhalation, and some- 
times they were administered by the stom- 
ach.” t+ Of these the principal were the 
mandragora and the Indian hemp, which 
latter is by repute known to us under vari- 
ous preparations and names, as bang, hach- 
isch, ete. ‘ M. Jullien lately pointed out to 
the French ‘Academy an old Chinese work, 
proving that fifteen hundred years ago a 
preparation of hemp, or ma-yo, was em- 
ployed medicinally in China to annul the 
pain attendant upon cauterization and sur- 
gical operations.” { From this work M. 
Fournier gives a quotation, prefaced by the 
statement that the individual referred to was 
a physician named Hao-Tho, who lived in 
the third century of our era, and who always 
resorted to this expedient when performing 
any grave operation. 


“He gave to the patient a preparation, 
called ma-yo, who after a few instante be- 
came as insensible as if drunk or dead. Then 
Hao-Tho practised his incisions, or amputa- 
tions, put in the sutures and applied the 
dressings. After a certain number of days, 
the patient found himself cured, without 
having suffered the least pain during the 
operation.” § 


* See Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 91, for references. 
t Art. “ Chloroform,” Lncyclupadia Britannica 
vol. vi. p. 632. 
Ibid. loc. cit. 
{ Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 95. 
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But even at this remote period it might 
still have been said of this practice, Behold, 
it has been in the old time before us. Ho- 
mer describes very closely the effect of hemp, 
under the name of Nepenthes (without afflic- 
tion) upon Ulysses and his companions. The 
occasion was on the arrival of Telemachus at 
Sparta, when, to assuage his sorrow,— 
“Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bowl ; 

Tempered with drugs of sovereign use, t’ as- 

suage 

The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled Care, 

And dry the tearful sluices of Despair: 

Charmed with that virtuous draught, th’ ex- 

alted mind 

All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 

Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a loved brother groaned his life away, 

Or darling son, oppressed by ruffian force, 

Fell breathless at his fect, a mangled corse ; 

From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 

The man entranced would view the deathfal 

scene,” * 

The secret of these drugs Helen is said to 
have learned from the wife of Thone, the 
king of Egypt, which Thon, or Thonis, or 
Thoon, is supposed to have been the inven- 
tor of physic in Egypt. Concerning their 
nature there has been much dispute, some 
inclining altogether to an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the word nepenthe; but it is 
very generally believed now that the drugs 
in question were chiefly the Indian hemp, 
or Cannabis Indica, the anesthetic and in- 
cbriating effects of which have been long 
known in Egypt and the East. It appears 
from Herodotus that the effect of the inhala- 
tion of the vapor of hemp was well known 
to, and used by the Scythians and Massage- 
tans for purposes of excitement and intoxi- 
cation. But our actual modern method of 
inducing anesthesia appears to have been 
used as early as the twelfth century by 
Hugo of Lucca, who used a kind of sponge 
dipped in opium, mandragora, etc., “ the 
vapors raised from which, when inhaled, 
were capable of setting patients into an an- 
esthetic sleep during surgical operations.” + 
The idea appears never to have been lost for 
any long period. Again and again do we 
find references to the practice in the older 
writers, and it even was popularly known 
and recognized. Middleton, in his tragedy 
of Women, beware Women, published in 


* Odyssey, Book IV. Pope's translation. 
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1657, pointedly and directly alludes, in the 
| following lines, to the practice of anesthesia 
‘in ancient surgery :— 

“Tl imitate the pities of old surgeons 

To this lost limb,—who, ere they show their 

art, 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part.” 
“Indeed the whole past history of anesthet- 
ics is interestin gas a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the acknowledged fact that science 
has sometimes for a long season altogether 
lost sight of great practical thoughts, from 
being unprovided with proper means and 
instruments for carrying out these thoughts 
into practical execution ; and hence it ever 
and anon occurs that a supposed modern 
discovery is only the rediscovery of a prin- 
ciple already sufficiently known to other 
ages, or other remote nations of men.” * 

The use of gas for the purposes of illu- 
mination is another of the almost intermina- 
ble catalogue of ideas that have been known 
to the world in a crude state for indefinite 
periods, and the systematic utilization of 
which has been reserved for the present 
century. As is frequently the case in mat- 
ters of invention, we find mention of the 
Chinese amongst those who were the earli- 
est acquainted with its properties ;—not as 
a matter of industry in the present instance, 
but asa natural production. On the gen- 
eral relations of this people to discovery, M. 
Fournier remarks :— 


“As regards science and industry, these 
paradoxical people are everything and noth- 
ing—everything as to the germ of the idea; 
nothing as to its practical elaboration. 
Their mummy-like civilization has often 
preserved what has been lost elsewhere,— 
but how? Ina state of petrifaction. Every- 
thing is preserved, not by living experience, 
but by routine, that rust of progress, as 
Chaptal has so well said. Poor people, who 
for centuries have not made a single step in 
advance, of their own accord! And how 
should they advance, when they commence 
by suppressing the feet.” + 


An argument more epigrammatic than 
cogent. But in the matter of gas, nature 
has supplemented their energies. For an 
unknown period they have had what are 
called fire-pits; into which they have but 
to bore and insert a tube,—though some- 
times to the immense depth of 1,500 feet,— 





t Dr. Simpson, op. cit. 


* Dr. Simpson, op. cit. 
t Le Vieus-Neus, vol. i. p. 114. 
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and from them they obtain an impure in- 
flammable gas, which burns sufficiently well 
for purposes of lighting, and certain indus- 
trial occupations requiring this substitute 
for fires. With it they evaporate salt brine, 
and also light their streets and houses; the 
lowest of the poor use it for warmth in the 
open air. From all this, however, the 
Chinese have derived no further advan- 
tages; they have neither sought to purify 
the gas they have, nor to make it artificially. 
Burning springs were also known long 
ago in Europe, but their existence was not 
suffered to remain an isolated fact. Men 
reasoned upon it, investigated its source, 
and attempted, with ultimate success, to 
imitate its nature, and improve upon its re- 
sults. The writers upon Gaslight in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,* claim for the 
Rey. John Clayton the discovery of coal gas. 
His experiments appear to have been per- 
formed certainly before 1691—~—since they are 
detected in a letter written to the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, who died in that year—al- 
though not published until 1739. He states 
that having introduced a quantity of coal 
into a retort, and placed it over an open fire, 
“at first there came over only phlegm, after- 
wards a black oil, and then likewise a spirit 
arose, which I could no ways condense; but 
it forced my lute and broke my glasses. 
Once when it had forced my lute, coming 
close thereto in order to try to repair it, I 
observed that the spirit which issued caught 
fire at the flame of the candle, and continued 
burning with violence as it issued out in a 
stream, which I blew out and lighted again 
several times. I then had a mind to try if 
I could save any of this spirit, in order to 
which I took a turbinated receiver, and put- 
ting a candle to the pipe of the receiver 
whilst the spirit rose, I observed that it 
ceatched flame, and continued burning at the 
end of the pipe, though you could not dis- 
cern what fed the flame.” He then relates 
how he filled many bladders with this gas, 
which he calls the spirit, and how he could 
not condense it, but used to amuse his 
friends by pricking holes in the bladders, 
and lighting the jets of air which came from 
them. 
Here then is the discovery of gas, com- 
plete and perfect as to allessentials. Yet it 
appears to have slumbered for a century, 
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when Mr. Murdoch revived the idea, and 
systematically investigated the subject ; and 
it was not until an early part of the present 
century that any progress in a practical di- 
rection was made. Let us do M. Fournier 
the justice to state, that whilst he acknowl- 
edges Mr. Clayton’s discovery, he does not 
in this instance charge him with having 
stolen it. Of course a Frenchman had been 
on the same track nearly a century before~ 
M. Jardin having obtained an inflammable 
gas by the destructive distillation of ‘¢ oil, 
alcohol, bitumen, and other matters,” in 
1618—but Mr. Clayton may have made his 
discovery, ‘for the second time,” without 
knowing anything about his predecessor. 
Connected with lighting and plagiarism, we 
find that the renowned argand lamp was 
originally stolen by a M. Quinquet from M. 
Argand of Geneva, and was long called by 
his name. We mention it because it is 
again pleasant to find, that if we English do 
steal all upon which we can lay our hands, 
there are at least others who do likewise.* 

M. Fournier strongly approves of repre- 
sentative government, but equally strongly 
objects to its being considered a modern 
idea. He traces it back as far as the Pytha- 
goreans, but we have not space for his cer- 
tainly learned history. Trial by jury he con- 
siders a necessary corollary to this, and allows 
for once that England had the priority. He 
shows how, in the foureenth century, Etienne 
Marcel would have introduced it into France, 
but was too hasty—the time was not ripe. 


“To conclude by a truth, so true that it 
is banale—everything requires its own day 
and hour. Etienne Marcel went too fast; 
like all impatient reformers, like all impro- 
visers of revolutions, he must fall. The best 
proof that the greater part of those things 
which we wished to impose upon France 
were only five centuries too soon, is found 
in the fact, that at the present time some 
are not yet ripe, as for instance progressive 
taxation. Nevertheless imposts are amongst 
those things that ripen the quickest. Gov- 
ernments, especially despotic governments, 
have in this matter an unparalleled aptness 
of invention and promptitude of execution. 
Witness the Romans ; they have left us little 


* It may be added thatif priority of use consti- 
tutes invention, neither M. Argand nor M, Quin- 
quet invented the lamp called by the name of the 
former. The principle of its construction appears 
in the lamp described by Cassiodorus, about A.D. 





* Dr. Anderson and Professor Tomlinson. 


562; und the Romans had certainly used much the 
same kind of light before him. 
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to discover in this department. We have 
only to study their system to learn, with its 
thousand modes of pressure, the art de faire 
suer le contribuable par tous les pores.” 


But the opposition of the people is strong 
and heartfelt, so that practice is not always 
able to keep pace with theory :— 





“The principle of the budget was posi- 
tively recognized during the middle ages, 
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to-day is but the plagiarism of former times, 
and “human invention, limited with regard 
to little things as well as great, seems to 
reproduce without cessation a movement 
similar to that of the cylinder of popular 
organs, or hurdygurdies, which the last 
revolution brings back always to its first 
refrain.” * In nothing is this more remark- 
able than in dress and fashion ; a fact which 


but it is only in our own day that it has be- | gave occasion to the celebrated mot of the 


come a reality. Colbert conceived in its en- 
tirety, with its thousand complications, the 
financial system that now governs us; but 
to whom do we owe its practical applicatiou? 
—to Napoleon.” * 


If in some of our political institutions we 
have preceded France, it seems that we have 
again borrowed, or, as M. Fournier has it, 
stolen from them our ideas on political econ- 
omy. Adam Smith (he says) demonstrated 
the effects of division of labor; so had Aris- 
totle and Xenophon before him; and to 
modernize and translate ancient ideas is le- 
gitimate borrowing (emprunt légitime) ; but 
“is it so to take from the moderns without 
acknowledgment; to take advantage of a 
great reputation and a strong voice to drown 
that of the veritable author; and to cause 
these borrowed ideas to pass as his own? 
Is this loyal and lawful? I trow not ; yet it 
is this that Adam Smith has done.”+ In 
short, Adam Smith is supposed to have seen 
and conversed with M. Turgot, who pub- 
lished a book in 1766, upon the “ formation 
and distribution of riches;” but not con- 
tent with this conversation, he waited until 
the book appeared, which he digested at 
leisure, and then published the ideas as his 
own in 1775. But as there are certain prop- 
ositions and conclusions in this work of our 
countryman, not found in Turgot’s book, 
these are all supposed to be taken from a 
work by another Frenchman, Boesnier de 
lOrme, upon Political Government—plagiat 
ou vol tacite. For all this, there is a most 
portentous lack of proof, and we may safely 
trust the reputation of Adam Smith to bear 
up under the accusation. 

The most interesting feature of M. Four- 
nier’s book is that which illustrates the con- 
stant tendency of the human mind to run in 
definite tracks, and to work round to given 
points by cycles of opinion and invention : 


modiste of Marie Antoinette, “‘ There is 
nothing new but that which is forgotten.” + 
How correct the idea is, requires scarcely 
an illustration; we need only refer to the 
constant pro and con discussions on the 
crinoline of the present day, and compare 
them with the letters and essays on hoops 
in the days of Addison and Steele; oth 
these being nothing more than repetitions 
or reproductions of the vertugales of the 
sixteenth century. 
In connection with dress, it may be also 
noticed that there are one or two inventions 
which seem to be lost to us of the present 
century. In 1743, in the Chronique du Régne 
de Louis X V., there is mention made of an in- 
dividual who had presented to the queen a 
robe of cloth of gold, woven without seam, 
by a method invented for the occasion. The 
“ garment without seam” we also know to 
have been in occasional use above seventeen 
centuries before this time ; but, so far as we 
know, the secret has not come down to our 
times. Certain spear and shot-proof gar- 
ments are said also to have been known of 
old, which are unknown now. The piléma 
of the Greeks is said to have been made of 
material so solidly felted together, that the 
point of the sharpest dart would not pene- 
trate it—a manufacture which moderns have 
tried often (according to M. Fournier) to 
imitate, but without much success. In 1780, 
however, a M. Doffemont appears to have 
accomplished something of the same kind, 
consisting of silks so united as to resist pis- 
tol or musket balls. The balls only struck 
the outer layers, and then fell back. The 
cuirasses made of this material were said to 
be only one-half the weight of those of iron 
that were equally effective ; the secret is not 
now known. 

We will briefly notice, without any attempt 
at order, a few other modern inventions bor- 





* Le Vieux-Neuf, vol. i. p. 878. 
{ Ibid. p. 387. ts 


* Le Vieur-Neuf, vol. ii. p. 195. 
t lln’y a de nouveau que ce qui est'oublié. 
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rowed from the ancients. Of iron ships, con- 
cerning which we English are said by M. 
Fournier to pride ourselves so much, they 
are merely a plagiarism from the seven- 
teenth century, and of course from a French- 
man. In 1644, M. Mersenne had mentioned 
to Descartes some such project. Curiously 
enough, no one had heard of it before. The 
purification of sea-water by distillation is 
not by any means a modern discovery. 
Aristotle * hinted at it, not distinctly ; and 
St. Basil said that in his day they rendered 
sea-water fit to drink by boiling it, and col- 
lecting the vapor in sponges. 

M. Fournier attributes the invention of 
what we call Congreve rockets to the Span- 
iards; the account is to be found in the 
Manuel of Artillery, composed by Louis 
Collado in 1586. Sir William Congreve 
himself is said, by the same authority, to 
have learned the secret of their composition 
by examining the extinct tubes of the pro- 
jectiles directed by the Mahrattas against 
our troops. 


“Is it not singular that the Europeans 
should find in the hands of these people, one 
of the most terrible applications of gun- 
powder—this force which they (the Euro- 
peans) conceive themselves to have invented, 
and to have taught to the Easterns? It is 
anew proof that this Indian soil is not so 
effete as one might think. Intelligence has 
not lost all its vigor; it may still create, as 
it created aforetime; and from the genius 
of its sages may yet spring ideas like to 
those which are the germs of so many great 
discoveries, the glory of our philosophers: 
phrenology, for example, the first hint of 
which is found in a book of India; vaccina- 
tion, which was only too long a secret of the 
Brahmins ; and mutual instruction (enseigne- 
ment mutuel), which has for so many ages 
popularized the reading of the sacred books, 
under the eyes of the Bells and the Lancas- 
ters of Hindostan.” + 


Breech-loading guns, now so much in 
question, were known in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and are mentioned by P. Daniel, who 
does not, however, give the name of the 
inventor. They were forgotten, and re-in- 
vented in 1777, by the Chevalier D’Arcy ; 
but only to be again either forgotten or neg- 
lected. In that prolific sixteenth century 
also was invented what is now known as the 
“infernal machine.” It was contrived as a 
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method for private vengeance by one Chant- 
pié ; it missed fire in some unexplained way, 
and its inventor was broken on the wheel, 
About the same time, air-guns were first 
contrived also. 
Not the least strange amongst the phe- 
nomena connected with new inventions is 
this, that they may be introduced, and their 
utility recognized, and yet they vanish after 
a time from causes not easily discoverable, 
to be rediscovered and made permanent in 
after-times. The omnibus and the metro- 
politan postage system in France both passed 
through these stages. So early as 1662, 
Paris had its system of omnibuses, invented, 
as it is said, by the great Pascal: yet twenty 
years afterwards there was not one, even 
after its popularity had been fully estab- 
lished. The “ petite poste,” similar to our 
London “ twopenny post,” was introduced 
into Paris in 1653, and the proposal for its 
working was more perfect in some respects 
than those of more modern date, inasmuch. 
as it provided for the conveyance of small 
parcels at a very cheap rate, as may be seen 
by the following odd announcement from a 
sort of rhyming newspaper of August 16th, 
1653 :— 
“On va bientét mettre en pratique, 

Pour la commodité publique, 

Un certain établissement, 

(Mais c’est pour Paris seulement), 

Des boites nombreuses et drues, 

Aux grandes ct petites rues, 

Ou par soi-méme ou ses laquais, 

On pourra porter des paquets, 

Avis, billets, missives, lettres, 

Que des gens commis pour cela, 

Iront chercher et prendre 1a; 

Pour d’une diligence habile, 

Les porter par toute la ville. 

Et si l’on veut s’avoir combien, 

Coutera le port d’un lettre, 

Chose qu’il ne faut pas obmettre, 

Afin que nul n’y soit trompé 

Ce ne sera qu’un sou tape.” 


The plan was carried into execution, but 
there was no trick too ridiculous to be 
played upon it, no objectionable matter that 
was not put into the boxes under the sem- 
blance of parcels. Moreover, those who 
sent letters by them too frequently found 
that, instead of arriving at their destination, 
they were eaten up by mice, that boys, and 
perhaps children of larger growth, had put 
in by way of malice. And so ended the pe- 
tite poste, for that period at least. 





* Problemat, xxii. cap. 18. 
t Le Vieux-Neus, vol. i. p. 267. 
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novelties, or new antiquities, by a reference 


eight volumes, of which the first volume con- 


to the antiquity of the medern system of| tains one thousand and eighty-eight pages ! 


table-turning and spirit-rapping, which arts 
of iniposture or delusion seem to have been 
as successfully practised many centuries ago 
as now. We have before casually alluded 
to an account given by Marcellinus, It re- 


Spirit-rapping is of as ancient date, and with 
phenomena and tricks very similar to those 
produced and practised in the present day. 
It would appear, therefore, that we are as 
much indebted to antiquity for our follies as 


fers to a conspiracy against Valens ; in which| for our more serious inventions, of which 
divination by table-turning played an impor- position numberless illustrations might be 


tant part. But the conjurors were caught, 
and made to confess that they had constructed 


given. 
M. Fournier’s work contains a great mass 


their table to give any indications that might | of learning, and many valuable contributions 
be desired. They also had their letters of| to a history of science and art; it would be 
the alphabet placed round some kind of| more reliable were he more cosmopolitan in 
metal basin or vessel, the letters of which | idea, and more charitable in judgment. His 
were rapped out by a ring artfully suspended | proofs almost force us to acknowledge that 
toathread. We have not space for the de-| our century is not remarkable for absolute 
tails, which may be found in this author’s| novelty of invention; but to it alone belongs 


History of the Roman Emperors, b. xxix. 


the credit of having made art keep pace with 


ch. iii. In Thibet, also, table-turning andj science, of having utilized all knowledge, 
moving, and the discovery of theft by such} and of having sought up the dry bones of 
means, have been in use from time immemo-| abstract theory to make them practically 
rial, as may be seen by reference to M.| subservient to the moral and intellectual as 
Fournier’s second volume, p. 350, or to the well as physical well-being of our race. 
Thibetan Encyclopedia, in one hundred and: 











Comparison or Cotor.—Mr. Birt, who has | doubtedly belonged to the atmosphere or to 


long been making observations on the moon, 


gases. The rise of temperature, too, evoked 


has invented an instrument for aiding in giving | different lines from the same substance. Chlo- 
fixed values to the determinations of the extent | ride of lithium, in a Bunsen burner, gives a sin- 


of changes which portions of the moon’s suv- 
face undergo in respect to color. The instru- 
ment consists of a rectangular chamber having 
a circular opening, across which traverses a 
slide, containing discs of colored glass. ‘The 
slide is moved by rackwork, so that any of the 
dises may be rendered coincident with the open- 
ing. White paper, or some other suitable ‘re- 
flecting surface receives the light from the flame 
of a lanthorn through a condensing lens, and 
forms the means of illumination, The ob- 
server having his telescope adjusted, brings the 
spot—Plato for example—into the field: and 


gle crimson ray: in the hotter flame of hydro- 
gen an additional orange ray appears ; while 
the oxyhydrogen jet, or the voltaic are, brings 
out a broad, brilliant blue band in addition. So 
| with iron and other metals. Fascinating as this 
theory was, it should be remembered it was still 
upon its trial, and that it does not yet explain 
the facts known respecting the vapors of hydro- 
gen, mercury, chlorine, bromine, sodium, and 
nitrogen. 


IctHyrosauR FROM Lyme Recis.—In the 


then the illuminated discs of the homochromo- | geological department of the British Museum, 
scope are successively brought up to the circular | 8 perfect gem has been added to the collection 


opening, when the identity of color-tone with the 
spot under observation is judged by the observer. 


Srectrum Anatysis.—Dr. H. W. Miller, 
in his lecture last week, at the Pharmaceutical 
Society, urged the necessity of still considering 
the views of Kirchoff and Bunsen as theoreti- 
cal, there being many points which presented 
anomalous features. Some spectral lines were 
due to the incandescent metals, but others un- 
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of fossil reptiles, in an almost perfect young 
Icthyosaurus communis, from Lyme Regis. The 
specimen is about two feet long, and the bones, 
with their most delicate processes finely. pre- 
served, lie beside each other in their natural 
positions with no more displacement than-meces- 
sarily occurred, as the muscles and ligaments.of 
the creature gradually decayed, and let the-bones 
gently down on the surface of the liassic- mudi 
Although it may possibly be the smallest speci- 
men known, it is undoubtedly one of: the- most 
instructive examples ever found. 
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From Good Words. 

CONCERNING THE REASONABLENESS 

OF CERTAIN WORDS OF CHRIST. 

I Loox back this evening to a certain 
day, very long since past and gone, on 
which a little band of Jews approached our 
blessed Lord; and one of them, a lawyer, 
no doubt a man sharp of wit and ready of 
speech, acting as spokesman for the otherg 
asked the Saviour a certain question. The 
lawyer asked the Saviour, “ Which is the 
great commandment in the law?” He put 
that question; and quite right too. It was 
quite fair to try the new Teacher by the 
severest tests; and thus to discover whether 
his wisdom and goodness were really such 
as to make him a safe guide. And you 
could have pitched upon few questions 
which would be more important in them- 
selves, or more significant tests of the new 





Teacher’s wisdom than the question, What 
is the first and most important thing that 
God requires of man? Nor does it neces- | 
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taken, for want of knowing that! And it 
is a grand thirg to be told, on unimpeach- 
able authority, of one great rule, by acting 
according to which we never shall go wrong ; 
of one great spring of conduct which shall 
prompt to everything that is right. Now, 
the Saviour’s answer tells us all that. It 
tells us the first and great thing we are to 
do. It tells us of a law, by conforming to 
which we shall never go wrong. It tells us 
of a spring of conduct which, if we once get 
into our hearts, will prompt to every form 
and degree of right conduct. The Jews, I 
dare say you know, had various opinions as 
to what was the most important precept in 
the law. Some thought that the great com- 
mandment of the law was that of sacrifice. 
Some said it was that of circumcision. And 
there were people who sunk so inconceiva- 
bly low, as to maintain that the chief com- 


;mandment was in regard to washings and | 
| formal purifyings. 


How immeasurably su- 
perior to these unworthy notions was the 


sarily follow, from the words in which the | teaching of our blessed Lord! He did not 
Evangelist tells the story, that the lawyer | evade the lawyer’s question: he met it with 
put the question in a bad spirit. Words, a full and distinct answer; an answer miles 


you know, change their meaning as time and miles away from such details as wash- 


goes on. When we are told that the lawyer ings, or circumcisions, or even sacrifices. 
put the question to Jesus, tempting him, we “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
are ready to conclude that he put it in a all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
malignant spirit, hoping to entangle the all thy mind. Tus is the first and great 
Saviour in his talk, and to get the Saviour | commandment! ” 

to commit himself by saying something in| Well, my reader, there is no difficulty in 
a hurry, which, on longer reflection, he | discerning that to love our heavenly Father 
might find it hard to justify out and out. in that way, is the first and great command- 
We cannot say whether or not the lawyer' ment. You know that we, human beings, 
had some hope of catching the new Teacher living as we do in this world, may reckon 
tripping ; but one thing we are sure of, that up an almost unlimited list of separate 
it is not from the word tempt that we are to | duties. Yet all these may be arranged in 
conclude that he had; for, when our trans- the two classes, of our duty to God, and 
lation of the Bible was made, the word |our duty to man. And first in natural 
meant no more than to test, to put to the | | order—first in importance—first i in the sense 
touch, and find out what a thing is made of.|that, rightly understood, it includes the 
And it was quite right that “the lawyer, | other also—stands our duty to God. And 
before declaring himself Christ’s disciple, | 


‘although there are many separate duties 
should make fair trial of the Redeemer’s' which we owe to God, we can run them all 
wisdom, and see if it would stand the proof. 

But in any case, my reader, you and I 
may well be thankful that the question was | 
put; because it drew forth an answer rich | 
in wisdom, and of personal interest to each 
of us. It is a great thing for any man to 
know, in any circumstances, what it is he 
ought to do. How much precious time is 
wasted, and how many a wrong step is_ 


‘up to one source; and that source is, love 


to God. This commandment, then, men- 
tioned by our Saviour, is the first and great 
commandment, because it includes within 
itself all the duty that we owe toGod. The 
essence of the first table of the law is con- 


‘tained in this comprehensive precept; and, 


indeed, in a certain sense, the essence of the 
second table of the law is here too. For all 
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duty consists in obeying, from right motives, 
the Divine commands; and_ whoever su- 
premely loves God, will certainly seek to 
the utmost to obey God’s will, That su- 
preme love to God in the heart, will be a 
root whence all obedience, all duty, will as- 
suredly spring. It is a happy thing that it 
is so. Is it not better a thousand times 
that, when you wish to instruct a little child 
in its duty to its parents, you should sum up 
all you have to say in the comprehensive 
advice, “You must love your parents and 
obey them,”—than that you should make 
out a list of a thousand separate details of 
duty, which, after all, would in practice be 
found to be very defective indeed? And 
so, when Jesus would instruct us, that the 
first and great thing we have to do is our 
duty to God, he does not say to us,—God 
forbids you to have any other gods before 
him; so don’t do that: God forbids you to 
worship images, so don’t do that: God for- 
bids you to take his name in vain, so don’t 
do that: God commands you to hallow his 
day, so do that: God bids you at passover 
time draw out a lamb according to your 
, family, to kill it, to eat it with bitter herbs 
in a certain fashion, so mind and do that: 
God commands that on certain occasions 
you are to bring to his temple a burnt-offer- 
ing, or an offering of first fruits, a turtle- 
dove, or a young pigeon; so do not on any 
account omit to attend to all these matters. 
No, my reader; not such was the command- 
ment of our blessed Lord. He did not 
fritter down the sublime simplicity of Chris- 
tian precept upon such petty details as these 
last. Under an inferior dispensation, in the 
dim twilight of the Jewish ritual, and for 
the guidance of an earthly and sensual race, 
it had been fit and well to write the count- 
less little enactments of Leviticus; but that 
day had gone by. The time had come in 
which duty was to be taught from within 
outwards; not from without inwards. The 
heart was to be set right ; and then all out- 
ward details would follow from that. Men 
now, instead of a host of little rules, were 
to have given them a great sweeping prin- 
ciple that should comprehend them all. 
Love God, says the gospel: love him su- 
premely ; and ¢hat will prompt you to do all 
your duty to him. 
So far the subject is simple enough. Now 
we come to what is more difficult. Not 


much argument is needed to prove that, if 
any man had his heart filled with a supreme 
love to God, he would do his duty towards 
God, and indeed towards man as well. But 
I can well imagine a thoughtful person say- 
ing to all this: I see it is right to love God ; 
I see that to love God fitly would prompt to 
all right conduct ; and I wish to love God, 
But how am I to do it? Love is a thing 
that will not come at command. I cannot 
love either God or man merely because I 
see I ought to do so, or merely because I 
wish todo so. How am I to get into my 
heart this supreme love towards God ? 
Well, I admit at once that this affection 
of love to God must be drawn forth, just as 
all other affections are, in accordance with 
the well-understood laws of human thought 
and feeling. And some religious writers, 
well-intentioned but injudicious, appear en- 
tirely to forget this. You cannot frighten 
men into loving God. You will never get 
any one to love God merely by telling him 
that he will be tormented in hell forever if 
he do not love God. That is not the way. 
You cannot force yourself to love any being 
merely because you think you ought to love 
him, or merely because you see that it will 
be very much for your advantage that you 
should love him. And if you could, by 
threats of future punishment, bring men to 
love God for fear of the consequences of not 
doing so,—oh! that would not be the right 
love; that would not be the love our Saviour 
wished to see! Is it love at all, the devo- 
tion of a crouching slave, trembling for fear 
of the lash? Let it be borne always in 
mind, that the worship and service God 
wants, must be prompted by love and not 
by terror. We hear, with wonder, of the 
sect of devil worshippers in India: do you 
know why they worship the devil? It is 
not that they love him at all; not that they 
think he deserves worship at all; but they 
erect temples to him, and they worship him, 
because they think he is a malignant and 
powerful being who can do them a world of 
mischief if they do not thus try to pacify 
him. Then let us remember that it is the 
very essence of devil worship, when you love 
and worship God just as a being who can 
do you harm; and when you serve him just 
with a view to avert his anger. Most un- 
worthy, most unchristian, is that way of re- 





garding God! True, it is generally by fear, 
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that men are awakened; it is mainly by the 
terrors of the law that they are roused 
from worldliness, and heedlessness about 
religion; but it is by love that they are 
constrained to go on in the way to heaven ; 
—rather drawn by Christ and heaven before 
them, than driven by hell and Satan behind. 
And must it then be said that, forasmuch 
as men cannot be frightened into loving 
God, though they may be frightened into 
pretending to love him; and forasmuch as 
love to God is a thing that will not come at 
will; therefore it is unreasonable to tell us 
to love God? Was it futile, was it prepos- 
terous, when Christ told us that the great 
commandment of the law is to love God, 
seeing that love to God will not be got up 
at command? Nay, my reader; not so. 
We know the way in which we may come to 
love God. It is our own fault if we do not 
love God. The commandment to love God 
is reasonable and just; and though we re- 
member that we cannot do anything that is 
right but by the grace of God, we say, re- 
membering that, that we are just as able to 
obey this commandment as any other, pro- 
vided we set about obeying it in the right 
way. 

And how, then, are we to set ourselves to 
obey the commandment, to love God with 
heart and soul and mind? Why, how is it 
that love to any human friend springs up in 
your breast? You love your best friend, 
because he is so amiable and good ; because 
he has so many winning and engaging and 
lovable qualities about him. And you love 
him, too, because he is so kind and good to 
you ; because he has done so much for you 
already, and is willing, when needful, to do 
so much more. Well, have you not the self- 
same reason for loving God? You are not 
commanded to love God without seeing or 
knowing why; you are to love God because 
he deserves so well to be loved; because he 
is so kind and good and amiable; and be- 
cause he has been so kind and good to you, 
—has given you so much, and done so much 
for you. Every reason that you have for lov- 
ing your dearest friend in this world, you have 
in a thousand-fold greater degree for loving 
God. Every good, pure, kind, amiable, ex- 
cellent quality that you have ever noted in 
a human being, is but the faint reflection of 
that perfect excellence which dwells in him 

‘who is infinitely good and infinitely lovely. 





You wish, do you, to obey the command- 
ment to love God? Then look at God; 
think of God. Think how good heis ; think 
how much he has done for you, how much 
he has loved and cared for you; and surely 
by God’s grace you will be able to love him! 
If you have ever seen something that warmed 
and touched your heart in a mother’s self- 
sacrificing love for her child, as she watched 
that little thing through days and nights of 
suffering that threatened to end its short 
life, think that in all that tender care you 
had given you the faintest and farthest 
shadow of that unwearying love which abides 
in our heavenly Father’s heart. If you have 
been touched by the story of human philan- 
thropy, that sought through prisons and la- 
zar-houses for misery and want to relieve, 
and wore out strength and life to relieve 
them, think that all that was amiable and 
kindly there was so, just in so far as it was 
made after the image and likeness of God. 
And then call to remembrance all the bless- 


ings and mercies which you have yourself © 


received ever since you came into this world; 
and think that every one of these was a 
kindness bestowed by God on your own self, 
a separate reason for gratitude and love 
towards him! Of course we all know how 
sadly natural it is for us to feel very grate- 
ful for one kindness or favor; and then, if 
we receive not one favor but a thousand, to 
begin to take them all as a matter of course ; 
and rather to get sulky if one be withheld, 
than to be grateful for the thousand that are 
granted. Let it not be so in our feeling 
towards God! Let us not cease to be thank- 
ful for his benefits, because they are so in- 
numerable, and because they have been con- 
tinued so constantly andsolong. But if we 
love the kind friend who bestowed upon us 
one great benefit, or shielded us from one 
great danger, or guided us through one anx- 
ious day, let us supremely love the best 
Friend whose kindnesses are absolutely in- 
numerable ; who gave us absolutely every- 
thing ! 

Well, my reader, I know that all this is 
sound in argument. It is an argument for 
loving God that cannot be gainsaid, that we 
ought to love him because he is so good and 
because he has been so good to us. But I 
confess to you, that I feel that something 
more than this is needed before we shall 
really be put in the track which will lead us 
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to the obeying of the great commandment. 
We have not, hitherto, thought of God in a 
way that can really lead poor, sinful, blinded 
creatures like us to love him. God may be 
very good and very kind, the very kindest 
‘ and best; but still, when we think of God 
as he is absolutely in himself, we cannot love 
him. Weshrink away from him ; weare afraid 
of him ; his infinite perfections terrify us ; and, 
to say the truth, we have akindly sympathy, 
we have a feeling of being at home, with 
the imperfect goodness of a human being, 
that makes us really love that better than 
the pure, unapproachable, infinite goodness 
of God. No: do you not feel, that before 
we can truly love God, we must see him in 
the face of Jesus Christ; we must see him 
as Immanuel, God with us? It was said by 
a great philosopher, that we think of God 
unworthily ; that if we look into our thought 
of him, we shall find we are really thinking 
of him as man; as our own best and noblest 
thrown upward on the concave of the sky. 
But this is not an unworthy thought of God. 
It is, in truth, from a sublimed humanity 
that we get our only realized idea of God; 
the only thought of God that we can really 
love. Wesee * the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” He is “ the image of the 
invisible God.” Do you wish to think of 
God? Then think of Christ. He is God. 
Do you shrink in fear from that almighty, 
eternal, unapproachable God whom you are 
commanded to love? Then look to Christ, 
Surely, you do not shrink away from Jesus 
of Nazareth: surely, you could have loved 
him in his days in this world: surely, you 
can love him yet! Is it not easy to love 
God, when you remember that Jesus Christ, 
that kind, patient, considerate Redeemer, 
who went about doing good, and who died 
for you and me, is God? What hearts 
should we have if we did not love him! How 
infinitely did he surpass all human excel- 
lence; all that ever you loved in a human 
being: How much he did, how infinitely he 
suffered, for you! You would not have been 
afraid to see that gracious face looking upon 
you: you would not have been afraid to 
touch the hem of his garment: you would 
have gone to him confidently, as a little child 
to akind mother; you would have feared no 
repulse, no impatience, as you told out to 
him the story of all your sins and wants 
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and cares! You can picture to yourself, 
even yet, the kindly, sorrowful features, 
which little children loved ; and which drew 
those unsophisticated beings to cluster round 
him without a fear. You can imagine, even 
yet, the accents of that touching voice, which 
spake as never man spake, not merely for 
wisdom, but for kindness and sympathy. 
Tell me, my reader, is the law a hard one 
that bids us love such a Being! 

And when you love Christ, you are loving 
God. Christ is God’s visible image : a fair 
and faithful representation to our poor un- 
derstanding of what the Almighty is. “ He 
that hath seen me,” said Jesus, ‘* hath seen 
the Father.” Just such as Christ was, God 
is. Now, we need to be reminded of this, 
for we are very ready to forget it. A great 
many people think of God as quite different 
from what Christ was. A great many peo- 
ple have in their minds a strong, though un- 
expressed impression, that God is a harsh, 
severe being, who wished and intended to 
condemn us all to eternal misery, and was 
with difficulty prevented from doing so by 
the entreaties and sufferings of Christ. Oh, 
what a miserable, gloomy delusion! God 
was not as some would seem to think, re- 
luctantly driven to permit the salvation of 
Christ’s people, because he could not well 
avoid doing so, when the kinder Saviour 
was willing to die for us. No, he went heart- 
ily into the work of man’s salvation: yea, it 
originated in his love to man; for “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” It is not true to say that God pities 
us and loves us and wishes our eternal hap- 
piness because Christ died for us: it was 
because he pitied us &nd loved us and 
wished our eternal happiness that he gave 
his Son to die for us; and in all the Sav- 
iour’s burning desire that men should believe 
and live, you see the manifestation of the 
desire of the whole Godhead that men should 
believe and live. Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, all work together with equal hearti- 
ness to save us. There is no one person in 
the Trinity who loves us less than another, 
—who is less anxious for our happiness and 
holiness than another. God, the entire God- 
head, ‘loves us. And all that wins our love 
and gratitude as we look to Jesus, and as we 
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think of him, exists, with equal power to win 
our love and gratitude, in the nature and 
character of the entire Godhead. 


When I had written as far as this, and fin- 
ished what I wished to say, I did what I gen- 
erally do when I have finished an essay,which 
is to be printed: I gathered up the leaves, 
and went and sat by the fire and read them 
over. And I thought when I had read them: 
Now, is it not a curious thing, that it is so 
much easier to write what will interest peo- 
ple, on any subject rather than a religious 
one? Somehow, people have a vague sense 
of unreality about spiritual things. They 
think, that it is all very well: it is all true 
and right enough in a theological sense ; but 
it is all quite away from the reality of daily 
life, and not at all so solid and so pressing. 
Now, my friend, it is the condition of our 
being in this world, that it should be so: it 
is God’s manifest purpose that we should 
“walk by faith and not by sight; ” and that 
faith should not always, or to all people, 
bring things home as sight and sense can do. 
And then, in the nature of things, work can 
never be so pleasant as play: instruction 
can never be so interesting as amusement. 


And thoughts about religious truths and 
duties must always belong rather to the class 
of instructive things than to that of amusing 


things. They go against the grain of our 
fallen nature. And just because of these 
facts, I dare say you know people who write 
and talk interestingly on secular subjects, 
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but whose sermons are very dull. Yet their 
sermons are just their talk or their writing 
on religious subjects. You have the same 
turn of thought, and the same kind of style, 
which interested you elsewhere ; yet you yawn 
over the pages, or you think of something 
else while the words are spoken in your hear- 
ing. Let us face the fact, that because our 
nature is not what it ought to be, and what 
it once was, it is harder to make religious 
thoughts interesting and real-like than com- 
mon thoughts. They can never be made like 
some light discussion of worldly matters, 
or like a pleasant tale. We need not try to 
make a sharp distinction between secular 
and sacred thoughts and writings, as some 
good people do: it is the sacred spirit that 
makes all work sacred, and writing like the 
rest. And I believe that the Spirit of God, 
to do good to man’s heart, may avail him- 
self of an essay ina magazine of which no 
part is intended to be read on Sunday, just 
as much as of any other. Yet, as we turn 
over the pages of this magazine you hold in 
your hand, let us remember that it aims at 
something beyond the mere pleasant occu- 
pation of a vacant hour; that it is the wish 
and the prayer of those who write in it, that 
it may serve, in some degree, to make its 
readers more earnest, more cheerful, more 
Christian ; and that, for this end, they hope- 
fully look for the blessed influences of the 
Holy Spirit, to give their words an interest 
and a force far beyond their own. 
A. K. H. B. 





NAMES AND ORDER OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD, TESTAMENT. 
Tue great Jehovah speaks to us, 
In Genesis and Exodus ; 
Leviticus and Numbers see, 
Followed by Deuteronomy. 


Joshua and Judges sway the land, 

Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand, 
Samuel and numcrous Kings appear, 
Whose Chronicles we wondering hear. 


Ezra and Nehemiah now, 

Esther the beauteous mourner show; 
Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms, 
The Proverbs teach to scatter alms. 





Ecclesiastes then comes on, 

And the sweet Songs of Solomon, 
Isaiah ; Jeremiah then 

With Lamentations takes his pen; 


Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres, 
Swell Joel, Amos, Obadiah’s; 
Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum come, 
And lofty Habakkuk finds room ; 


While Zephaniah Haggai calls, 

Wrapt Zechariah builds his walls ; 
And Malachi, with garments rent, 
Concludes the ancient Testament. 





JOHN WESLEY’S 
From The Saturday Review. 
JOHN WESLEY’S LOVE PASSAGE. 


A curious pamphlet has lately been re- 
printed from an edition published by a Mr. 
Hook, in 1848, of a transcript of a MS. in 
the British Museum, under the title, “ Nar- 
rative of a remarkable Transaction in the 
Early Life of John Wesley.” We are in- 
debted to Mr. Russell Smith for the new 
edition, which is enriched and illustrated by 
a review of the work by the late Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. This review perfectly vindicates 
the authenticity of the MS. which is in the 
British Museum—*“ Add. MSS. 7119 ”—and 
details its history. It consists of two parts 
—one a narrative in prose, which is a copy, 
and avowedly written by an amanuensis, 
and another a narrative in verse, in John 
Wesley’s own handwriting. The two narra- 
tives relate to the same transaction. About 


the transaction itself there can be no dis- 
pute. There is not one of Wesley’s biogra- 
phers who does not speak, with more or less 
distinctness, of Wesley’s intention to marry 
one Grace Murray, and of the fact that the 
marriage was prevented by Charles Wesley. 
No suspicions are entertained by Mr. Hun- 


ter of the genuineness of this document; 
nor, on its first publication, was any dispute 
raised on this point. The evidence on this 
head is complete and unassailable. Differ- 
ing in this respect from Collet’s forgery of 
certain love-letters purporting to be written 
by John Wesley in his youth, this ** Narra- 
tive ” is undoubtedly a genuine fragment of 
biography, of which the principal person 
concerned — the celebrated John Wesley 
himself—says, ‘‘ Hardly has such a case 
been from the beginning of the world.” A 
lost chapter in any hagiology has its inter- 
est. When a dropped stitch is taken up in 
the personal biography of one who, for good 
or for evil, has influenced the religious life 
of millions, it is, as a mere contribution to 
the curiosities of literature, valuable; but 
in a psychological point of view the study 
of this strange and bewildering love-story, 
with all its labyrinth of romance and relig- 
ion, the hero and heroine of which were John 
Wesley and his servyant-maid, has another 
and superior value. No doubt the first 
aspect of the thing is its utter grotesque- 
ness. Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori might 
be a safe counsel toa libertine patrician, but 
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the leading cases of Briseis and Tecmessa 
one would hardly expect to find ruling the 
most influential preacher and the greatest 
ecclesiastical innovator of the eighteenth 
century. 

Yet this is the substance of the present 
narrative. In the year 1748 John Wesley 
being of the mature age of forty-five, a con- 
ference of the Methodist Society was held 
in London, in which “after a free and 
friendly debate,” the remarkable conclusion 
was arrived at—probably with a view as well 
to certain sweet smarts raging in Wesley’s 
own bosom as to a charitable desire that the 
world should not absolutely come to an end 
—* that a believer might marry without suf- 
fering loss in his soul.” Two or three 
months afterwards we find John Wesley—or 
rather John Wesley finds himself—sick in 
bed at Newcastle, “ attended continually by 
Grace Murray,” a widow of thirty-three, who 
in a very odd way seems to have been his 
companion in travel, a fellow-laborer in at- 
tending to the societies, and at the same 
time his private servant. Wesley, after 
‘‘ observing her temper, sense, and behay- 
ior,” “ sliding into it I know not how,” told 
her, “If ever I marry, I think you will be 
the person.” Grace Murray snaps at the 
offer, and from that time, as the prose nar- 
rative has it, ‘I conversed with her as my 
own.” In the poetical form Wesley puts 
P * * + * 

“My soul a kindred spirit found ; 

By Heaven entrusted to my care 

The daughter of my faith and prayer. 

. * * * . 


* 


“From heaven the grateful ardor came, 

Pure from the dross of low desire ; 

Well pleased I marked the guiltless frame 
[flame ? 

Nor dared to damp the sacred fire ; 
Heaven’s choicest gift on man bestowed, 
Strengthening our hearts and hands in God. 

* * * * xs 


“ From that glad hour, with growing love, 
Heaven’s latest, dearest gift I viewed ; 
While pleased each moment to improve, 
We urged our way with strength renewed. 
* * * * * 


“ Oft, (though as yet the nuptial tie 
Was not) clasping her hand in mine, 

‘ What force,’ she said, ‘ beneath the sky, 

Can now our well-knit souls disjoin ??” 

But the course of such true and Arcadian 
love, even in the apostle of a revived gos- 
pel, did not run smooth. We must con- 
dense as we can this strange story. 
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Wesley’s declaration of love occurs on 
August 4, 1748. The two turtles travel to- 
gether through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and in September the lady is left in Che- 
shire with one John Bennet, an itinerant 
preacher. Already the fair and spiritual 
widow had gone through a courtship from 
one Brydon, also a Methodist preacher. As 
soon as Wesley was off the scene, Grace 
Murray and Bennet commence love-making, 
or perhaps renew an old and dormant flirta- 
tion; and the lady accepts Bennet at once, 
formally promises to become his wife, and 
writes a wonderful letter to Wesley, asking 
his consent and blessing, “ believing it to 
be the will of God.” A regular complication 
occurs. The gay and spiritual widow retains 
the two strings to her bow, and is alter- 
nately on and off with Wesley and Bennet; 
and, after much dissimulation on every side, 
upon Wesley urging the doctrine of precon- 
tract in his own favor, she is on with the 
old love though not quite off with the new. 
Bennet is dismissed, and in 1749, when Wes- 
ley goes on a missionary tour in Ireland, 
Grace Murray, now affianced to him at Dub- 
lin by a contract de presenti, accompanies 
him in the treble character of domestic ser- 
vant, friend, and co-apostle. For several 
months, in a position which, in anybody but 
an apostle, might have had its dangers, Wes- 
ley leads about a sister who is not a wife. 
The episode with Bennet was believed to 
be over, and in September this unmarried 
couple of fellow-travellers return to Bristol. 
Here the fair Grace “ hears some idle tales 
concerning me [J. W.] and Molly Francis,” 
and in a sudden fury of jealousy recalls 
Bennet bya secret and loving letter. Ben- 
net surprised and pleased, promises to meet 
her when she came to the North, where, still 
in company with Wesley, she soon arrives. 
Here the three met at Epworth, in Lan- 
cashire. ‘ A curious scene now comes on.” 
Wesley retaliates, accepts the widow’s de- 
cision, and not only gives her up, but thinks 
it right that they, i.c., Grace and Bennet, 
should marry without delay. The lady, 
however, is a match for this move. She 
takes to her bed, and sending for poor per- 
plexed J. W., assures him from this vantage 
ground “that she loves him a thousand 
times better than she ever loved Bennet; 
but she is afraid, if she does not marry 
Bennet, he will run mad,” and therefore 
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resolves to marry Bennet, while professing 
her unalterable love for Wesley. After a 
day or two of this curious game, Wesley 
brings the matter to an issue, and leaves 
the lovely Abigail with this final declaration 
on her part, “Iam determined to live and 
die with you.” The two turtles, again rece 
onciled, and Bennet once more dismissed, 
set out to Berwick, visiting the societies, 
lon very amicable, and of course apostolic, 
terms; “yet,” says Wesley, “I could not 
consent to her repeated request to marry 
me immediately.” In this game of cross- 
purposes, it seems that, as soon as either 
party is inclined for instant matrimony, 
Barkis is not willing. Whether it was that 
Wesley was resolved to pay the lady in her 
own coin, or whether he began seriously to 
foresee the consequences to his own position 
and usefulness of marrying a domestic ser- 
vant, he again hung back. He must satisfy 
Bennet. He must procure his brother 
Charles Wesley’s consent. He must send 
an account of the proposed marriage to all 
the Societies. In other words, he wanted 
to prevent the match with Bennet, and yet 
not to commit himself irrevocably. He 
wished to keep the woman bound by her 
promise, and himself free not to fulfil his 
own engagement. Something of the same 
sort of irresolution—if we are not to call it 
treachery or duplicity—has been assigned 
by one of Wesley’s biographers, Dr. White- 
head, as the cause of the failure of an earlier 
affaire de cour of the author of Methodism 
—his Georgian love-suit with Miss Sophy 
Causton ; but in this case the timid or vacil- 
lating lover found out to his cost, in the 
Surens quid foemina possit, what might come 
of trifling with the feelings of a high-spirited 
and vindictive woman. However, under 
these circumstances, Wesley and Grace 
Murray find themselves at Berwick, in Sep- 
tember, 1746. From Berwick they travel 
together to Newcastle, where they “con- 
verse together till late at night,” and ‘she 
gave me all assurances of the most intense 
affection.” The natural consequences fol- 
low. The reunion of the lovers revives the 
old flame ; mutual pledges are revived; the 
solemn promise to take each other is repeated 
with new formalities, and the old contract at 
Dublin is renewed in the presence of wit- 
nesses under date September 21; and on 
that day, when Wesley goes to Whitehaven, 
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“she stood looking after me till I was up 
the hill.” 

At this moment, Charles Wesley comes 
on the stage, in consequence of a letter from 
John, informing him of the whole affair, and 
enclosing the copy of a letter of strong 
remonstrance which he had written to Ben- 
net on the 7th of September, and in which 
he asserts his intention to marry the fair 
Grace. Charles is of course stupefied at the 
news. He flies down from Bristol to Leeds, 
finds “all the town in an uproar, and the 
societies ready to fly in pieces.” At length 
the brothers meet. Charles urges John 
against the degrading match, and insists 
on the precontract between Grace and Ben- 
net. It does not exactly appear what the 
immediate result of ie fraternal counsel 
was. Great was the casuistry displayed on 
the knotty point of the two contracts entered 
into by the lady. Charles Wesley sets out 
for Newcastle to see Grace Murray. John 
Wesley is alone and in a sea of perplexities. 
He fasts, he prays, he asks light and direc- 
tion; his mind sways backwards and for- 
wards; but he writes a letter to Grace, 
which letter does not appear. Whitefield 
next comes on the ‘scene, but does not mend 


matters. Wesley felt that he was playing 
a double part. At length, on Monday, the 
5th October, Charles Wesley, who had not 
been idle in the mean time, returns to the 
town of Whitehaven, and announces that 
Bennet and Grace had been married on the 


previous Tuesday. We left Ariadne in 
Naxos, that is at Newcastle, looking after 
Bacchus—we mean John Wesley—riding up 
Hineley Hill. She had quite dismissed all 
thoughts of Bennet. Her heart was with 
her affianced lover at Whitehaven anxiously 
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discourse with Grace Murray at Newcastle. 
The effect of what he and J. B. said (for they 
spoke just alike) was, that all in the house 
(unless one or two that were instant in 
prayer) were set on fire, filled with anger 
and confusion, and driven to their wits’ end. 
S. Proctor would leave the house immedi- 
ately ; John Whitford would preach with Mr. 
W. no more; Mat. Errington dreamed the 
house itself was all in flames (and most cer- 
tainly it was) ; another dreamer went a step 
further, and saw Mr. W. in hell-fire; Jane 
Keath was peremptory, ‘John W. is a child 
of the devil,’ coming pretty near J. B. him- 
self, whose repeated words were, ‘If John 
W. is not damned, there is no God.’ 

“ When J. B. was so clearly convinced 
‘the fault lay all in me,’ G. M. and he were 
brought together. She fell at his feet, ac- 
knowledged she had used him ill, and begged 
he would forgive her. To satisfy her en- 
tirely es to any scruple which might remain 
with regard to me, one was brought in to 
assure her, ‘I had given her up, and would 
have nothing more to say to her; only I had 
ordered him to procure some place among 
the country societies, where she might live 
privately.’ Upon this, one cried out, ‘Good 
God! what will the world say? He is tired 
of her, and so thrusts his Wh— into a cor- 
ner. Sister M., will you consent to this?’ 
She answered, ‘No; I will die first.’ So, 
seeing no other way, she frankly declared, 
‘T will have J. B., if he will have me.’ 

“On Tuesday morning, Oct. 3d, they 














were married. They all then rode on con- 
|tentedly to Leeds, to give me the meeting 
there, as well that I might have the pleasure 
of seeing the bride, as that I might acknowl- 
edge my sin (those were my brother’s expres- 
sions) before J. B. and them all. 

“But this I was not altogether ready to 
| do ; ‘neither did I apprehend she desired my 
|company any more ; till on Friday, Oct. 6th, 
\I was informed, ‘ Both J. B. and his wife de- 
|sired to see me.’ I went; but oh! what an 


waiting his return. But John Wesley has | interview ! it was not soon that words could 
dreams, and sad presages, and instead of |find their way. We sat weeping at each 


presenting himself, sends, as we have seen, 
only the mysterious letter. And as soon as 
this letter from Whitehaven arrives, so does 
Charles Wesley, who takes the matter and 
the lady in hand—and a high hand too. 
Sending for Bennet to Newcastle, the begin- 
ning of the end is not far distant. Charles 
Wesley lays the whole blame upon John, 
“as having used his whole art and author- 
ity to seduce another man’s wife,” i.e., John 
Bennet’s affianced wife. The rest of it we 
prefer to tellin John Wesley’s own words :— 

“This was the scope of all his (Charles’) 


other, till I asked her, ‘ What did you say to 
my brother, to make him accost me thus?’ 
She fell at my feet and said, ‘she never had 
spoken nor could speak against me,’ uttering 
many other words to the same effect, in the 
midst of numberless sighs and tears. Be- 
fore she rose, he fell on his knees too, and 
asked my pardon for what he had spoken of 
me. Between them both I knew not what 
to say or do. I can forgive, but who can re- 
dress the wrong ? 





‘“‘ After dinner I talked with her alone. 
She averred with the utmost emotion, bein 
also dissolved in tears, that she never lai 
the blame upon me, whom she knew to be 
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entirely innocent ; that she would ratlor die 
than speak against one to whom she had so 
deep obligations; that at the time I first 
spoke to her at Newcastle she loved me above 
all persons living ; that after her engagement 
with J. B. her heart was divided till she went 
to Ireland ; and then it was wholly with me, 
and from that time till J. B. met us.at Ep- 
worth ; that after his speaking she was di- 
vided again, till I talked with her upon the 
road, from which hour she loved me more 
and more, till we parted at Hineley Hill; 
that, when my brother took her thence she 
thought he was carrying her to me: that, 
when she knew more of his design, she told 
him, ‘I will do nothing till I have seen Mr. 
W..,’ but that, when it was told her at New- 
castle, among a thousand other things, ‘ Mr. 
W. will have nothing to say to you,’ then 
she said, ‘ Well, I will have Mr. B. if he will 
have me.’ If these things are so, hardly has 
such a case been from the beginning of the 
world!” 


Mr. Hunter is very indignant with Wes- 
ley. Perhaps there was as much of the trai- 
tor as of the betrayed in the matter ; but the 
case is by no means similar to Swift’s treat- 
ment of poor Vanessa. Grace and John 
were tolerably well matched, and each prob- 
ably played a deep and double game. We 
can hardly, with Mr. Hunter, call “ Wesley’s 
treatment of her abominable ;” nor are we 
prepared to endorse the terms “ wretch” 
and “ odious” which he applies to the mod- 
ern apostle. There is more truth in the so- 
ber verdict which he elsewhere pronounces, 
that poor Bennct was a scapegoat, and that 
* Grace’s conduct and Wesley’s conduct are 
less easily justified or excused.” 

It would be difficult, in a love-chase of 
this sort, to say whether the event showed 
on which side the entire blame lay ; and we 
may reasonably doubt whether in such mat- 
ters the awards of Nemesis are always just. 
But Grace Bennet died in the eighty-ninth 
year of her age, in something like the odor 
of sanctity ; and John Wesley, shortly after 
the jilting of, or by, Grace Murray, married 
a rich widow, Mrs. Vizelle, of whom Southey 
says, “that she deserves to be classed in a 
triad with Xantippe and the wife of Job, as 
one of three bad wives.” After all that we 
have said, it is perhaps superfluous to say 
that the Narrative is well worth reading. 
The allusions in Methodist history to this 
wonderful piece of autobiography are few 
and scanty. Mr. Hunter accuses the editor 
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of Charles Wesley’s Journal, published in 
1849, of disingenuousness in suppressing 
that portion of it which covers the period 
when he was dissuading John Wesley from 
the untoward match with Grace Murray. 
The fact itself, however—that Wesley did 
“ make an offer of marriage” to the “lady,” 
who “ was prevailed upon by Charles Wes- 
ley to marry John Bennet ’’—cven this au- 
thority admits ; and Southey, vol. ii. p. 297, 
seems to have been aware of the case though 
not of its circumstances. Mr. Watson, an- 
other biographer of John Wesley, passes 
over this curious incident with a very timid 
and anxious step, and only just hints at 
Charles Wesley’s “hasty interposition to 
prevent his brother’s marriage with Mrs. 
Grace Murray, a very pious and respectable 
woman, who was not in an elevated rank of 
life.” This writer, however, was ignorant, we 
may charitably suppose, of the facts of the 
case, when he adds that “probably neither 
Charles, nor she, was aware of the strength 
of his attachment.” What John thought of 
his brother’s interference is clear from an un- 
published letter quoted by Mr. Watson, in 
which he bitterly says, ‘‘ The sons of Zeruiah 
were too strong for me. The whole world 
fought against me ; but, above all, my own fa- 
miliar friend.” Miss Wesley was even more 
at sea if, as Mr. Watson asserts, ‘‘she laid 
the fault on the lady’s want of explicitness.” 

The moral of the whole matter seems to 
be this very simple one—that great preach- 
ers and apostles would be wise were they 
not to commit themselves to any theory, or 
to make promises on the subject of matri- 
mony, and especially not write books on the 
sinfulness of marriage, lest their own case 
should turn up against them. What ham- 
pered poor John Wesley throughout the 
“transaction” which we have reviewed, was 
the unfortunate treatise which he had in his 
cold youth published in favor of clerical cel- 
ibacy. Next, the narrative suggests that 
when middle-aged clergymen choose to estab- 
lish a flirtation with their housekeepers or 
housemaids, it is better not to keep a diary 
of the daily progress, or reverses, of the suit. 
Somehow or other, one’s diary often turns 
up against one. Religious reformers have 
had bad luck this way. This fragment of 
Wesley’s Confessions, which are not quite 
equal to St. Augustine’s is nothing to Swe- 
denborg’s Diary, which was printed at Stock- 
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holm in 1859, and certain fragments of 
which have got into print in England. Di- 
aries have a wonderful vivacity. They may 
lie buried, like Wesley’s or Swedenborg’s, 
for a hundred years or more, and yet revive 
for the amusement or scandal of another 
generation. Last of all, if love-sick apos- 
tles will chronicle their love passages, let 
them leave the elegiac form of their sad and 
sweet experiences to Cupid’s professional 
bards—the Tibulluses and Ovids, the Wal- 
lers or the Moores. Religious erotics are 
something worse than an offence against 
taste. Ifthe verses with which Wesley be- 
wails his hard lot were not an evidence of 
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drivelling imbecility which must have been 
'a brief insanity, we shquid have a worse 
charge to bring against the stanzas in which 
he bewails the tragic collapse of his love with 
, Grace Murray :— 


‘“‘ Such was the friend, than life more dear, 
Whom in one luckless baleful hour, 
(Forever mentioned with a tear) 
The tempest’s unresisted power 
(Oh ! the unutterable smart !) 
Tore from my inly bleeding heart. 


“ Unsearchable thy judgments are, 
O Lord, ete., ete., etc., ete. 
* * 


* * * 


Oh! why didst Thou the blessing send ? 
Or why thus snatch away my friend ? ” 








Tne Buonaparte family, are assembling in 
Rome in great force. They are all collecting 
round Madame Mere, who is old and rich, and 
whose old shoes they are squabbling about, al- 
though the poor woman has no idea of dy- 
ing. 

Hortense Beauharnois, ex-Queen of Holland, 
is the only one of the Buonaparte family here 
that opens her house and makes it pleasant. 
That worthy family are very wroth against 
Lady Shrewsbury for refusing to receive Lady 
Dudley Stuart, ete. ; and threatens to give balls 
and parties on every night on which Lady 
Shrewsbury gives them, in order to spoil them. 
In this rivalry the public dancing interests must 
benefit. me 

In the evening I went first to Madame Kil- 
mansege’s and afterwards to La Duchesse de St. 
Leu (Hortense). The party was small, chiefly 
English. Not one of the family of Napoleon, 
except Louis, the son of Hortense, by Louis 
Napoleon. Her first son, supposed to have been 
by Napoleon, died. It is suspected that, had 
that son lived, Napoleon would have made him 
his heir, and would not have divorced Jose- 
phine. Hortense immediately came up to me, 
and was extremely civil ; seated me next to her, 
etc., etc. She then took me into another room, 
where there was a beautiful picture, in gobeline 
tapestry, of Josephine as large as nature. She 
then took me into another room (a small gal- 
lery, hung with some very pretty modern pic- 
tures), talked much of the privacy in which she 
lived, her little apartments, how her endeavor 
was to make them comfortable, ete., ete. Indeed, 
they were most comfortably furnished, and with 
deep luxurious sofas, quite the reverse of all 
Italian houses. On the chimney stood a bust in 


white marble of a child. I knew it to be of 
young Napoleon ; but was not supposed to know 
it. In fact, it was that which had been sent out 
to St. Helena, and is mentioned in the different 
books of the time. I wished to see what Hor- 
tense would say about it, so, when I came Oppo- 
site, I pointed to it, and said, “ Quel bel en- 
fant?’”’? She merely answered, “ Oui,” and 
turned my attention off to the picture over it. 
She did not speak one word referring to past 
times, or her former situation. She endeavored 
to be very civil, and was so to the extreme 
speaking to everybody, and sitting first by one 
woman and then by another. But she was not 
at ease herself, and, in fact, no one else was so. 
We were all dans une fausse position. It was 
impossible not to see that the civility was all 
condescension, and the endeavor to pleas’ was 
royalty incognito. . . . 

In the evening I went to the Princess Gabri- 
elli’s party. She is the daughter of Madame 
Lucien Bonaparte. She married Prince Gabri- 
elli. She is a very pleasing woman—not the 
least pretty—and, they say, a very well-behaved 
woman. The party was pleasant and uncon- 
strained. I was introduced to Madame Buona- 
parte Wyse, the daughter of Lucien, a beautiful 
woman, who married an Englishman, and was 
unfortunate in her marriage—she is separated 
from him ; Le Princesse d’Krcolani, of Bologna, 
another daughter of Madame Joubert, also a 
very fine woman. Madame Lucien has left 
Rome, and Lucien hardly ever comes there. It 
is quite ridiculous to see the court which the 
whole Buonaparte family pay to me—all except 
Jerome, who retains his barren royalty, and will 
see nobody who does not consent to treat him 
as sovercign—this I have refused to do.—Duke 
of Buckingham’s Diary. 
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WAITING we stand, 
And watching till our Saviour shall appear, 
Joyful to cry, as Eastern skies grow clear, 
“ The Lord’s at hand !” 


But now the night 

Presses around us, sullenly and chill; 

Pain, doubt, and sorrow seem to have their will; 
Lord, send the light ! 


One after one, 
Thou hast called up our loved ones from our 
sight ; 
For them we know that there is no more night, 
But we are lone. 


Weary we wait, 
Lifting our heavy eyes bedimmed with tears, 
To skies where yet no trace of dawn appears, 
—Lord, it is late! 


But yet thy word, 
Saith with sweet prophecy that cannot fail, 
That light o’er darkness shall at length prevail; 
We trust thee, Lord! 


O Morning Star 
Of heavenly promise ! light our darkened way, 
Till the first beams of the expected day 

Shine from afar. 


So will we take 
Fresh hope and courage to our fainting hearts, 
And patient wait though every joy departs, 
“Till the day break.” 


—Evangelist. H. N. E. 





FRANCONIA FROM THE PEMIGEWASSET. 
BY JONUN G. WHITTIER. 


Once more, O Mountains of the North, unveil 
Your brows, and lay your cloudy mantles by ! 
And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye fail, 
Uplift against the blue walls of the sky 
Your mighty shapes, and let the sunshine weave 
Its golden network in your belting woods, 
Smile down in rainbows from your falling 
floods, 2 
And on your kingly brows at morn and eve 
Set crowns of fire! So shall my soul receive 
Haply the seerct of your calm and strength, 
Your unforgotten beauty interfuse 
My common life, your glorious shapes and 
hues 
And sun-dropped splendors at my bidding 
come, 
Loom vast through dreams, and stretch in bil- 
lowy length 
From the sea-level of my lowland home. 


They rise before me! Last night’s thunder-gust 

Roared not in vain: for, where its lightnings 
thrust 

Their tongues of fire, the great peaks seem so 
near, 

Burned clean of mist, so starkly bold and clear, 

I almost pause the wind in the pines to hear, 

The loose rock’s fall, the steps of browsing deer. 








TO THE SECESSION SYMPATHIZER. 


“ UNTIL THE DAY BREAK: 
AND THE SHADOWS FLEE AWAY.” 


The clouds that shattered on yon slide-worn walls 
And splintered on the rocks their spears of 
rain 
Have set in play a thousand waterfalls, 
Making the dusk and silence of the woods 
Glad with the laughter of the chasing floods 
And luminous with blown spray and silver 
gleams, 
While, in the vales below, the dry-lipped streams 
Sing to the freshened meadow-lands again. 
So, let me hope, the battle-storm that beats 
The land with hail and fire may pass away 
With its spent thunders at the break of day, 
Like last night’s clouds, and leave, as it retreats, 
A greener earth and fairer sky behind, 
Blown crystal-clear by Freedom’s . Northern 
wind 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





TO THE SECESSION SYMPATHIZER. 
NO THANKS TO YOU. 


*T wit be no thanks to you, good sir ! 
’T will be no thanks to you. 
When our troops come marching home from 


war, 
The Red, the White, the Blue, 
Still floating o’er them like a cloud 
Of glory as they come: 
While a nation’s blessings, long and loud, 
Shall shout their welcome home ! 


Oh, then, ’will be no thanks to you! 
You frowned upon their toil: 

At best, ’twas folly in your view— 
Until you saw the spoil. 

You sighed, and looked amazing wise 
At Justice’s long delay ; 

And talked about a‘ compromise” 
To keep the hounds at bay. 


Oh, yes, ’twill be no thanks to you! 
You never spoke one word 
Where heart and hands and all were due, 
As I have ever heard— 
One cheering word of sympathy, 
One patriotic prayer— 
One word of faith and hope, to be 
A charm against despair. 


Twill be no thanks to you, good sir, 
’?T will be no thanks to you, 
When our troops come marching home from 
war, 
The Red, the White, the Blue, 
Still floating o’er them like a cloud 
Of glory as they come ; 
While a nation’s blessings, long and loud 
Shall shout their welcome home. 


Yet you shall reap what they have sowed, 
A country shall be yours ; 

For heroes’ blood in streams has flowed, 

A richness that endures. 

Go, eat the fat, and drink the sweet 
Bought by the brave and true— 

And yet remember as you eat, 
It is no thanks to you! 





—Boston Recorder. 


M. A. W. C. 


TYNDALE’S TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


From The Atheneum. 
TYNDALE’S TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK 
OF JONAH. 


Ickworth, Feb. 3, 1862. 

Mr. WINTER JONES, at the last meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries, called atten- | 
tion “to a copy, the only one known, of 
Tyndale’s translation of the Book of Jonah,” 
which, among other literary curiosities, con- 
tributed by different persons, had that even- 
ing been laid upon the table for inspection 
by the Marquis of Bristol, Vice-President. 
Correcting, en passant, the slight error in 
the statement which seems to attribute the 
volume in question to my brother instead of 
to myself, I proceed to give you an account 
of this curious volume, the manner in which 
it came into my possession, and my discov- 
ery of its value. 

The volume is a thick small octavo, in an 
ancient calf-binding, now nearly black. It 
contains the following tracts, in different 
types :-— 


1. “A Treatyse concernynge impropria- 
tions of benefyces. No A al an no 
date; but making mention of ‘ our most vir- 
tuouse quene Anne, and princesse Elizabeth,’ 
and therefore printed between 1533 and 1536. 
At the end is this notice: ‘ Printed at Lon- 
don, by Thos. Godfray ; cum privilegio re- 
gali.’ Black letter. 

2. “The Foundacyon of Christendom. 
Title-page torn out: fol. xcii; no date, no 
printer’s name. In Roman type. 

3. “ That pictures nor images ought to be 
worshipped. ‘Title-page torn out; super- 
scribed, ‘All the whole company of them 
which at Argentoratum do preche and teache 
Christ, unto the good and godly readers do 
wyssh grace.’ Subscribed, ‘ Printed for W. 
Marshall, with the kynges moost gratiouse 
privylege.’ Black letter. 

4. “The praier and complaynte of the 
ploweman unto Christ: ‘written not longe 
after the yere of oure Lorde a thousande and 
thre hundred ;’ with preface, dated ‘the 
last daye of February, anno 1531;’ and 
glossary of obsolete words. Black letter. 

5. ‘A proper dyalogue betwene a Geniill- 
man and a husbandman, etc. ; in verse, with 
‘an olde treatyse made aboute the time of 
Kynge Richard the seconde’ inserted in the 
midst of it, and followed by ‘ a compendious 
old treatyse shewynge howe that we ought 
to have the Scripture in Englyshe; written 
about the yere of our lord a thousande foure 
hundryd. Emprinted at Marborow, in the 
lande of Hessen, by me, Hans Luft, in the 





yere of oure lorde meccce. and xxx.’ A 
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oe egg type, like engrossing or German 


and. 

6. “ The Testament of Master William 
Tracie, Esquier, ecpounded both by William 
Tindall and John Frith, ec. Black letter ; 
m.d, XXXv. 

7. “ An comfortable exhortation of oure 
moste holy Christen faith, etc., unto the 
Christen bretherne in Scotland. Type simi- 
lar to 5; imperfect. ‘At Parishe; m.d. 
xxxy.;’ and on the last leaf, ‘ At Parishe, by 
me, Peter Congeth ; A. M.D. xxxv., xx Janu- 
arii. 

8. «THe PROPHETE JONAS, with an intro- 
duction before, etc. The prologue is headed, 
‘W. T. unto the Christen reader.’ The 
tratislation of Jonah is headed, ‘ The storie 
of the Prophete Jonas.’ Black letter. 

9. “ The Letters which Johan Ashwell, etc., 
sent secretly to the Bishope of Lyncolne in the 
yeare of our lord M.D. xxvii., etc., with the 
answer of the sayed George (Joye). Black 


letter ; imperfect.” 


It is in No. 8 in the above series which is 
so great a rarity, no other copy of Tyndale’s 
translation of Jonah being known to exist. 
This volume came into my possession above 
thirty years ago. When my father moved 
with his family from this house to the new 
one, after the great bulk of the library had 
been moved, there remained some sixty or 
seventy volumes, chiefly old books of divin- 
ity or devotion, of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, by Hammond, Beveridge, 
Patrick, Preston, Barrow, Leslie, Clarke, 
etc., and a few yet older, as Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, Two right profitable and fruitfull 
Concordances, by Robert F. Hervey; 1578, 
etc. These he gave to me. Among them 
was the book above described. It has writ- 
ten on the first page the name Tho. Hervey ; 
and again, Tho. and Isabella Hervey, and 
Will. Hervey. Whether William means 
Sir Thomas’ father, or his brother, the sub- 
ject of Cowley’s ode, I cannot say. WhenI 
was preparing my lecture on the “ Dissolu- 
tion of Monasteries” for delivery at the 
Atheneum (at Bury St. Edmunds) in Octo- 
ber last, it occurred to me to look among 
these old books for anything which might 
bear upon my subject ; and I stumbled upon 
this volume, and quoted largely from several 
of the tracts contained init. My attention 
was thus drawn to No. 8. On referring to 
Tyndale’s Doctrinal Treatises, in the Parker 
Society’s publications, I found in the intro- 
ductory notice of the Prologue to the Prophet 
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Jonas (p. 447) the following statement in 
substance. Sir Thomas More, in his Confu- 
tacion of Tyndale's Answer, printed in 1532, 
names, among Tyndale’s English works, 
_ Jonas made out by Tyndale. Anderson 
found ina Lambeth MS., No. 306, fol. 65, 
in a list of English books denounced by 
Bishop Stokesley, Dec. 3d, 1531, Jonas in 
English ; and he thought that the prologue 
itself (which had been printed by Day, and 
which is also found ina Bible in the Bap- 
tists’ College at Bristol, 1549, and in Nicho- 
las Hyll’s Bible, 1551) contains abundant 
internal evidence that the prophetical book 
was appended ; though he allows that “no 
copy is known toexist.” But from the non- 
existence of any copy, coupled with the fact 
that the editors of Matthew’s Bible, 1537, 
used Coverdale’s translation of Jonah, though 
they used all Tyndale’s published or unpub- 
lished translations which they could find, the 
editor for the Parker Society concluded that 
More and Stokesley only meant by Jonah in 
English Tyndale’s Prologue to Jonah, and 
that, in point of fact, Tyndale never trans- 
lated Jonah at all. 

From this it was evident that No. 8 was a 





great treasure. Happening shortly after to 
receive a visit from the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, I showed it to him, and he kindly un- 
dertook to show it to Mr. Watts, of the 
British Museum. Mr. Watts fully confirmed 
my suspicions as to its unique character, and 
I therefore thought it worth exhibiting to the 
Society of Antiquaries, which I did, through 
Lord Bristol, and at his request. The learned 
Secretary, Mr. C. Knight Watson, has in- 
formed me that “it excited the greatest 
interest.” 

Apologizing for the length of this letter, 
and hoping that some of your readers may 
be interested in this discovery of one of the 
long-lost works of William Tyndale, “ the 
man chosen of God to be one of his chief 
instruments in the blessed work of restoring 
the knowledge of the way of salvation amongst 
the inhabitants of our island,” the scholar 
“ who laid the foundation of our authorized 
version of the Scriptures,” and the martyr 
who, when brought to the stake for his apos- 
tolic labors, at Vilvorden, in 1536, cried with 
his latest breath, “‘ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes!” $= ARTHUR HERVEY. 





Guazep Tires ror Burtpinc.—For some 
time past we have advocated the employment of 
glazed and colored tiles for the exteriors of Lon- 
don buildings. Now that the plan has to be 
determined for the decoration of the exterior of 
the International Exhibition Building, a good 
opportunity offers itself of testing the useful- 
ness and practicability of the plan we have fre- 
quently proposed. ‘Tiles are durable beyond 
all other materials: in our wet climate, where 
stone rots and crumbles, and becomes gloomy 
in a few years, so that the chief excuse for the 
employment of so costly a material—i.e., the 
beauty of its color—is overthrown, tiles would 
not only preserve the brick core of an edifice 
better than stone, but retain their color; and 
that color might be dictated by the unquestioned 
taste of a few distinguished artists, so that the 
empirical decoration might for once be avoided. 
While bare brick, however beautiful and variable 
in disposition it may be, becomes prison-like in 
its gloom ina dozen years, tiles would preserve 
their color for centuries, The colorless or 
dingy aspect of our public buildings need not be 
made common to those yet to be built. Stone and 
brick take long stains and tracks of soot upon 
their surfaces, which nothing but sheer scraping 
or scrubbing can remove. What little soot might 
cling to polished tiles in the shelter of ridges or 





mouldings could be removed with the greatest 
ease. The Chinese have set us a good example 
in the employment of such a material for external 
decoration. In the not less variable and trying 
climate of North China, pagodas and temples 
have stood in perfect repair for many centuries. 
The architects of Italy in the Middle Ages 
showed us how the same material may be em- 
ployed not only in color decoration, but in 
moulded ornamentation of extremely bold and 
elaborate character. A magnificent circular or- 
nament, noticed by us some montlis since, may 
be seen in the South Kensington Museum, which 
shows what may be done with this branch of 
ceramic art—an art wherein we English pecul- 
iarly excel, our excellence in which we earnestly 
trust will not be overlooked in the future. For 
the cheerful look of such a material,—a quality 
of the highest importance in London,—any one 
can judge who has ever seen even the trifling 
attempts made with it by introducing tiles in the 
reveals of windows, generally so dull and ugly, 
and horizontal bands on the fronts of certain 
recent buildings. Disposing color by ceramic 
glazed decoration on a broad and noble system, 
under the direction of good artists, on the exte- 
rior of some effective edifice, will be, we are 
convinced, a most valuable move in the direc- 
tion wherein we are so far behind the produc- 
tions of other nations. —Atheneum. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH AMERICA. 


From The Press, 1 Feb. 

THE FUTURE OF BRITISH AMERICA. 

TuE perils of war have passed away from 
our North American provinces ; and we have 
now a breathing-time, during which we may 
carry into execution any measures the de- 
sirableness of which may have been made 
obvious to us by the imminence of war. 
Whether the peace prove lasting, or whether 
it be only a truce, there are changes in the 
organization of our North American prov- 
inces which must be effected, if these prov- 
inces are to rise into their rightful impor- 
tance in a manner conducive to the interests 
of the parent State. Excited to reflection 
and providence by the recent crisis, it is to 
be hoped that the British Government will 
at length take thought for the future of these 
great and growing colonies, and promote by 
every possible means their consolidation 
into a strongly united Federation. 

No time has been so auspicious as the 
present for the promotion of such a project. 
Dnring the twelvemonth previous to the 
commencement of the present split between 
the Northern and Southern States of the 
American Republic, THe Press published 
a series of articles urgently advocating a 
scheme for the consolidation of our Ameri- 
can colonies, in order that those colonies 
might occupy a vantage-ground on the oc- 
currence of changes the probability of which 
we pointed out. What the British public 
then would only accept as possible, will be 
granted to be probable now; and what we 
then regarded as probable, now appears to 
us in the light of a certainty. We said 
that ere long there would be great changes 
in Northern America, and that either some 
of the American States would be attracted 
towards union with our provinces, or some 
of our provinces would be attracted towards 
the American Union. The rival States on 
either side of the St. Lawrence and the 
Lakes were about to engage in a game like 
that so well-known to schoolboys; of pulling 
each other, in friendly or unfriendly fashion, 
across the score. And whichever was the 
stronger and more firmly united, we said, 
would gain at the expense of the other. 
Recent events, by weakening the American 
Union on the one hand, and by exciting the 
spirit of loyalty in the Canadians on the 
other, have turned the tables very much in 
our favor. But it must not be too readily 
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inferred that the danger of disintegration is 
wholly removed from our provinces, amidst 
the further changes impending in North 
America. And assuredly the positive gain 
which may accrue to our provinces, in con- 
sequence of their consolidation, has become 
infinitely more obvious than it was when we 
formerly sought to direct attention to it. 

A year has elapsed since we expressed the 
opinion that the secession of the Southern 
States from the Northern might be reasoned 
upon as if it were already an accomplished 
fact. We believe there are very few persons 
in this country who will reject the opinion 
now. Assuming, then, as a reasonable basis 
of thought, the separation of the old Amer- 
ican Union into two independent Confeder- 
acies, what inferences may be drawn from 
this fact as to the future condition of North- 
ern America? Will no further changes take 
place? Or, if further changes do take place, 
of what nature are they likely to be? And 
how will they affect the British provinces ? 

Deprived of the vast Southern States, the 
northern portion of the late American Union 
will be left, both territorially and as regards 
material interests, in a state of unstable equi- 
librium,—suggesting, if not actually necessi- 
tating, further changes. The Northern States 
will then form a long narrow strip of terri- 
tory, extending in a curve two thousand 
miles in length, from the harbors of Maine 
to the prairies of Minnesota,—and with the 
Canadas occupying the interior of the curve. 
No more awkward configuration of territory 
than this could be conceived under any cir- 
cumstances ; but in the case of the Northern 
States it becomes unusually awkward, not to 
say dangerous, from the fact that they are 
bounded both on north and south by rival 
confederacies, which at some points would 
not be separated from each other by more 
than two hundred miles. Next we have to 
notice the obvious and indisputable fact that 
the States which form the opposite extremi- 
ties of this long strip of territory are as op- 
posed to one another in condition as if they 
were the opposite ends of a magnet. The 
States which border on the Atlantic are 
commercial and manufacturing ; the States 
of the North-West are purely agricultural. 
The legislation, therefore, which suits one- 
half of the territory will not suit the other. 
And what is not unimportant to notice is, 
that weak as is the whole line of Northern 
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territory, the weakest point of all is exactly | 


the sea two thousand miles into the very 


in the centre,—where the Atlanti¢ and in- | heart of No.th America. 


land States may be said to meet, and where, 
of course, the point of rupture is likely to 
be. At that point the Canadas and the 
Southern States are within two hundred 
miles of one another. The longitude of 
Cincinnati will probably coincide pretty 
nearly with the future line of demarcation. 
Provinces whose interests are opposed to 
one another may long remain in grumbling 
union if there be no means of either improv- 
ing its position by a change. But, unhap- 
pily for the Northern States, the provinces 
which form their eastern and western ex- 
tremities are precisely those which can most 
easily, and with most advantage to them- 
selves, make a change in their allegiance. 
At the extreme end we find the State of 
Maine, jutting so far into British America 
that it is almost enclosed by it, and lying on 
the very highway by which British trade and 
influence pass to and fro. Portland is the 
sole port of the Canadas in winter time, and 
at all times the most direct and the most 
frequented. Such a position would tell in 
our favor in the event of further changes 
in eastern America. At the western end, 
again, we find the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota bordering on the 
great lakes—Michigan indeed may almost 
be termed a maritime State, it is so envel- 
oped by these great inland seas,—from which 
there is a line of magnificent water-carriage 
for the bulky produce of those corn-growing 
territories down the St. Lawrence to the 
ocean. The line of the St. Lawrence, in 
fact, is the natural outlet for the States of 
the North-West. Their best customers are 
the Southern States—which raise little or no 
corn or pork, and which they reach by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries,—and Eu- 
rope, which their produce can reach by the 
St. Lawrence. More than ten years ago we 
remember seeing it stated that a vessel laden 
with corn had sailed from Chicago down the 
St. Lawrence, without ever breaking bulk, 
to Liverpool. Since then the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence has been greatly improved, 
and a short canal of easy construction to ob- 
viate the Sault St. Marie, between Lakes 
Huron and Superior, would complete the 
line of water-carriage—the most magnificent 
in the world—and allow ships to pass from 





Large rivers, however convenient as geo- 
graphical boundary-lines, are not barriers of 
severance between peoples, but points of 
union—common ground upon which com- 
mon interests make both parties meet as 
friends and associates. This is especially 
true of the Line of the Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence. Lying as it does within a noble 
basin of territory, of which it is at once the 
centre and the highway, it is more fitted to 
be the heart of a Confederacy, whose States 
will fringe its shores, than a line of demar- 
cation between opposite sentiments and al- 
legiance. Nor, when speculating on the 
severance of the North-West from the East- 
ern States of the Union, and its erection 
into an independent Government, must we 
overlook another point where our interests 
are concerned. Two years have passed since 
we first drew attention to the discontent ex- 
isting in our little Red River settlement, 
and the increase of American influence there, 
in consequence of there being no proper 
means of communication between that set- 
tlement and the Canadas,—all the roads 
from it leading into the North-Western 
States of the Union, with which States the 
whole trade of the settlement was carried 
on. Red River settlement is as yet but a 
small place ; but it is growing and will con- 
tinue to grow, and its geographical position 
renders the retention of its allegiance a 
matter of the utmost importance. It is the 
connecting link between the Canadas and 
British Columbia: it is the embryo of a 
State which will ere long spread over the 
wide and fertile plains watered by the As- 
sinaboine and Saskatchewan ; and if it were 
attracted towards the North-Western Amer- 
ican States, British America would thereby 
be cut right in two. Instead of a noble em- 
pire extending from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the shores of the Pacific, we 
should be stopped short at the western end 
cf Lake Superior; and British Columbia 
would languish as an isolated post, which 
neither could nor would remain long in our 
possession. 

This is the more to be thought of, because, 
if the American Union is to split up still 
further, each portion, as it asserts its inde- 
pendence, will seek to strengthen its power 
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by (probably pacific) annexations of adjoin-j vocated and explained in detail in the 
yery ing territory. If the Union, when in its| Press. Sir E. B. Lytton lately stated that, 
strength, coveted the Canadas, its dissevered | while establishing British Columbia as an 
ee portions, with less power to make forcible | independent settlement, he projected the 
8 of annexations, will have a greater motive for | development of other settlements and means 
ts of doing so. And if this principle apply to the | of communication by which Columbia might 
— North-Western States, it applies still more|be linked to the Canadas and our other 
t as to California. Once the separation between | provinces on the Atlantic. These projects, 
ially North and South is complete, and even| owing to the want of provident statesman- 
> St. though no further secession take place in| ship in the present ministry, have been left 
ioble Eastern America, the Californians will not | utterly in abeyance. But it is full time they 
e the long be content to be ruled from Washing-| were resumed. Link together our scattered 
d to ton. The population of California is so| provinces and settlements into a united 
tates mixed, and becoming more so every year, | federation, and they will not only keep to- 
mar- that the ties of kinship with the Eastern | gether, but probably draw towards them in 
d al- Americans will be little felt; while the cir- | friendly union some of the wavering States 
the cumstances and geographical position of the | of the disrupted and crumbling Union. And 
East- Californians render secession on their part | now is the time when such a project can 
ction a most probableevent. In truth, amidst the|most favorably be advanced. The recent 
it we troubles which beset the Union, the Mor-| danger from without has temporarily drawn 
rests mon province of Utah is certain to endeavor | all the Provinces into harmonious feeling 
oa to establish itself as an independent terri-| and united action. And never before has 
it eX- tory,—thus interrupting the overland com-| their loyalty to the British crown been so 
nent, munication (already little better than nomi-| enthusiastic and pervading. We say noth- 
here, nal) between the Atlantic States and|ing at present of the likelihood and advan- 
ead California. But California is too weak to | tage (discussed in former articles) of their 
} Bet be willing to stand alone. To the south it | being willing to have a prince of our royal 
roads will seek to annex the Mexican provinces of| family at the head of their State. That 
stern Sonora and Lower California—further in-| must be left to the Provinces themselves. 
. er duced thereto by the temptation of the sil-| But at least let our Government, by those 
— ver-mines of that region, and perhaps find- | means which every government can employ, 
dhe ing a pretext in the consequences of the | make it understood by the Provinces that a 
sitio present intervention of the European powers | project of Confederation, which promises so 
- in Mexico. On the north, joined by its sis- | many advantages, and which indeed will ere 
oye ter territories of Oregon and Washington, | long become a necessity, will receive every 
apes it would willingly, if it could, by force or | countenance and encouragement from the 
' op persuasion, gain from us British Columbia. | mother country. And would not such a 
bao And, with equal ambition and better suc-| project gratify the feelings, as well as pro- 
cess, the Californians will seek to extend] mote the material advantage of the colo- 
e As- their sway eastwards without scruple over | nists? Would it not open to them a career 
ae the adjoining islands of the Pacific. —honors and offices to which they may 
we All this is, doubtless, very speculative; | Jegitimately aspire, but which at present 
sagnieed but it is only by timeous speculation—by | are beyond their reach? We cannot open 
worl reasonable inferences from events—that we | to them the British Senate—but let us aid 
e ™ can prepare for occurrences which for good | them in establishing a united government 
“he or ill must exercise a vital influence upon | of their own, which shall link together all 
cain the fortunes and destiny of our nascent em- | the Provinces into a grand and growing em- 
which pire in Northern America. The best and| pire, which shall extend from ocean to 
cg most assured of all remedies for possible ocean, affording a high career to every one 
dangers, and likewise the most promising | who desires it, and rendering stable and 
ause, of all means to reap the possible benefits, | self-reliant against every attack the future 
‘ll which may accrue to our American provinces | of British power in North America. 
Le during the troubles which afflict the region | 
inde- south of the St. Lawrence, is the scheme of| 
sae Confederation which has been so often ad- | 
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From The London Review, 8 Feb. 
THE NEW THRONES IN THE NEW WORLD. 


Tue Emperor of the French has promised 
Europe peace,—at least by implication ; but 
there is no prospect of a permanent peace in 
Europe until many problems have been set- 
tled for which at present no solution seems 
possible. The Roman question is difficult 
in reality, because the Venetian question is 
more difficult still; and they both belong to 
the class of difficult questions for which com- 
promise is almost the wildest of all dreams. 
It is in despair that Napoleon has offered the 
crown of Mexico to the Archduke Maximilian. 
None but the master of the quiet of the world, 
or one of his imperial pamphleteers, could 
have ventured, under any circumstances, to 
dispose of a kingdom which has neither been 
conquered nor conciliated, and which may 
possibly resist, with temporary success, both 
foreign invasion and foreign diplomatic press- 
ure. Nor would the French Emperor have 
made the offer now, had it not been that it 
seemed impossible to give Austria compen- 
sation for the Quadrilateral nearer home. 
To offer the house of Hapsburg a new outly- 
ing province to misgovern, and a fresh dis- 
contented race to pacify, would have been 
the bitterest of political jokes. In no case, 
perhaps, would it have been consistent with 
French policy to settle the Eastern question 
by extending the Austrian Empire in the 
direction of Constantinople. What Napo- 
leon I. would not, Napoleon III. cannot do. 
The experiment has been tried, and has 
failed, of resting the right wing of European 
civilization upon an Oriental political 
“marsh,” and the disciplined Cossack would 
find it at any time a shorter and easier jour- 
ney to Vienna than to Constantinople. The 
deficit in the Turkish finances is caused by a 
maladministration of the revenue which may 
be corrected, by an official corruption which 
may be cured, and by the patriarchal tastes 
of an amorous Sultan, who is fortunately 
dead. The Austrian deficit is perpetuated 
by the maintenance of an army which is req- 
uisite to the very existence of the monarchy, 
and by the oppression of discontented na- 
tionalities which Austria can neither govern 
properly nor yet emancipate. While Turkey 
has seen, perhaps, the beginning of a new 
beginning, Austria is just arriving at the 
beginning of the end. If there is no other 
way, therefore, out of the Oriental difficulty 





than the damming up the political channel 
that leads from Europe to India and Palestine 
with an effete empire, it may be questioned 
whether the Turkey of the successor of Ma- 
homet is not less a sick man than the Chris- 
tian Turkey of the West. 

The traditions of Austrian policy are so 
miserably long-lived, that Austrian states- 
men have not probably yet arrived at the 
conviction that a rebellious province is no 
distinct territorial gain, except so far as it 
furnishes a freehold, in which to erect bar- 
racks for a frontier garrison. Had Austria 
been offered a sufficient number of square 
yards in the direction of the Bosphorus, on 
the condition that she should relinquish Ve- 
netia, it is impossible to say what her sus- 
ceptible dignity would have dictated to her; 
but one thing is certain, that whatever her 
susceptibility had dictated, she must blindly 
or pertinaciously have followed. The house 
of Hapsburg would probably still prefer to 
lose a kingdom in a pitched battle to surren- 
dering it upon a prudent calculation of com- 
ing danger; and Austria will make peace or 
war, for many years to come, according to 
the mere impulses of a punctilious pride. 
It must continue to be the misfortune of Eu- 
rope, that her tranquillity depends upon the 
humor of two great powers, France and 
Austria, the former of whom is always ready 
to sacrifice fifty thousand men on the altar 
of national vanity, and the latter to immo- 
late herself and all her armies on the altar 
of diplomatic etiquette. The Baroness 
Griitzen preferred losing her life and fortune 
to acknowledging that she had not been pre- 
sented at court. It is hopeless to argue 
questions of importance with a dignified mis- 
tress, who acts by the dictates of a wounded 
pride, and not by conscience or by interest. 
France could not offer Austria land in a fresh 
part of Europe, without weakening French 
influence in the East. Austria is too proud, 
on the other hand, to accept money, even 
for a dependency which is virtually lost. The 
French Emperor laid aside his purse and the 
map of Europe, and called, with an ingenuity 
which does him credit for the map of the 
New World. 

What makes French policy so successful 
is, that circumstances have enabled the im- 
perial monarch who directs it to deal with 
ideas on a large scale. It is not everybody 
whose position allows him to think of the 
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plan of rectifying the map of Europe by 
modifications of the map of America. Can- 
ning took an honorable pride in having 
seized a political opportunity, and counter- 
vailed a sudden reaction in the Old World, 
by calling liberty into existence on the 
shores of a new hemisphere. It was a brief 
and brilliant idea, and it was as unsubstan- 
tial as the fabric of adream. The French 
Emperor has been used, from his early years, 
to deal with the question of races and na- 
tional frontiers in a yet grander and lordlier 
way. The Napoleons are accustomed to see 
thrones won and lost and given away, and 
they contemplate the idea of territorial and 
international change with the placidity of 
the veteran gambler who watches bank 
notes pass from hand to hand at the Baden 
roulette-table. No doubt it is natural to 
the heir of the patron of Bernadotte, Joseph, 
and Murat, who himself has won an empire 
by a fortunate throw of the dice, to be lib- 
eral-minded in respect of the giving away of 
crowns. In all probability he has already 
provided, in his design, for the dispossessed 
rulers of the Southern Peninsula. New 
kingdoms might easily be created in South 
America for the purpose, especially upon 
diplomatic note-paper ; and it is by no 
means improbable that semi-official pam- 
phleteers may in a few weeks furnish us 
with half a dozen possible reconstructions 
of the New World upon the basis of nation- 
alities and a universal suffrage. Rio de la 
Plato and Buenos Ayres, Venezucla, New 
Granada, and the Republic of the Equator, 
might with propriety be combined with du- 
plicate and equally ungovernable monarch- 
ies; and even Peru may, with management, 
be brought to require European interven- 
tion. The kingdoms are ready upon paper, 
and the rulers are ready upon paper too. 
Whether the dukes and the despots who 
' have found Italians intractable are likely to 
look forward with pleasure to the posses- 
sion of limited monarchy in the midst of the 
fiery half-castes of South America, is at least 
a problem: it requires an Alexander to ride 
a Bucephalus. Francis II. would in all prob- 
ability be as much at his ease on the back 
of a wild horse of the Pampas, as mounted 
on an extemporized throne at Caracas; and 
his only chance of retaining his seat in pub- 
lic would be his private abdication of it in 
favor of his queen. But the fate of the 
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vagrant pretenders who, in different part§ 
of the Continent, are lamenting the freedom 
of several millions of Italy’s children, is of 
little importance, compared with the bearing 
of such a plan upon the future destiny of 
Venice. Charity and a sense of plighted 
honor would lead Napoleon III. to provide, 
if possible, for the Bourbons, who are clam- 
orous for sovereignties they have providen- 
tially lost. But the peace of the world 
depends on Venice. The emperor naturally 
was bound in the first instance to think of 
the necessities of the future, before consider- 
ing the sentimental claims of the past. The 
Archduke Maximilian to-day—the Bour- 
bons of Naples and the Duchies might wait 
until to-morrow. The cabinet of the Tui- 
leries could not afford to neglect a single 
chance of inducing Austria to relax the hold 
which her iron fingers keep on the throat 
and the lungs of Italy. 

The semi-official Austrian press received 
the intelligence of the possibie offer, at first 
with sincere incredulity, and afterwards with 
pretended indignation. The Vicnna Gazette 
and the Augsburg Gazette insist upon the 
impossibility of Austria accepting any plau- 
sible outlet from ruin. All the treasures of 
California are to be declined if they are to 
be the price of the cession of a single inch 
of Austrian territory. The difference be- 
tween the French semi-official press and the 
Austrian is that the former consists of the 
faithful employés of the Government, the lat- 
ter of the paid admirers of the minister ; but 
both stand on the same footing in this respect, 
that neither hears anything of the imperial 
plans which it is not desired that the public 
should believe. In spite of the protestation 
of the Vienna journals, there can be no ques- 
tion that their indignation at the thought of 
the barter is not shared by a large number 
of the Austrian people, if the sentiments of 
the Austrian people are worth consulting. 
Austria contains a large and increasing mi- 
nority of loyal subjects who are by no means 
fascinated with the Italian policy of the sov- 
ereign who commands their ready allegiance, 
and the disaffection of Hungary has helped 
to “ ripen” the Italian pear even within the 
walls of the Austrian capital itself. The 
Archduke Maximilian very likely may refuse 
the glittering bait at last. For all that, it 
is certain that his first impulse was, if not to 
accept it, at’ least to deliberate about it. 
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Even jf he reject it, something will have 


been gained. Any costless concession that | 
can be made at this moment to the consti- | 
tutional pride of Austria is so much advan- | 
tage given to the cause of peace. Public! 
opinion in Europe will sooner or later | 
demand of the court of Vienna a costly sac- | 


rifice, and there is no reason why we should | to give an impetus to her maritime resources 


it might be for the good of Austria to dis- 
count betimes, and in the manner proposed, 
the inevitable change. Instead of endeavor- 
ing to prop up an exhausted treasury by 
operations on a miserable and petty scale, 
with new lotteries, drawings, and unpopular 
scrip, it would be no unwise step were she 


not smooth the way for its retreat from a| by opening a mine of imperial wealth in 


position which it merely maintains to satisfy 
an irritable dignity. In more ways than one 


some far colony in the New World. 





Tue Source or Lire.*—This work is stated 
to be the result of forty years’ professional ex- 
perience, and as such, whatever may be the crit- 
icisms which it may call forth, there can be no 
doubt that it is worthy of attentive perusal and 
consideration. The author has long and patiently 
studied his subject, and has devoted to the eluci- 
dation of his theories acute observation and an 
extensive acquaintance with the writings of the 
first authorities on this intricate subject. The 
author trusts that he has “ now produced a work, 
though concise, yet complete in all its parts, 
which may with truth be designated a perfect 
system of medicine, uniting all the scattered 
fragments of the science into one harmonious 
whole, in accordance with their mutual depen- 
dence and natural affinities.” 

The new system of medicine here spoken of 
the author denominates “ thermoclectrical :” it 
is based upon the principles that the blood is the 
source and origin of life. Rejecting the idea of 
a definite vital force, he affirms, and brings for- 
ward several reasons for his opinion, that the 
motive or actuating principle of life is electricity. 
In the arguments: used for the support of this 
hypothesis, and in the application of the word 
electricity to explain everything which is obscure 
or debatable in physiological science, we think 
the author is open to the charge of overhaste, 
and of deciding important problems upon far too 
insufficient ground. Deficient in thesevere and 
rigorous intelicctual training requisite for a 
judge,—wanting that faculty of mental abstrac- 
tion from all extraneous matters which is essen- 
tial to the calm and philosophical analysis of 
difficult, contradictory, and often insufficient 
evidence,—afraid to appear ignorant of even the 
loftiest mysteries, by giving the verdict of *‘ Not 
proven” on the cvidence,—the man of science 
too often at the present day descends from the 
position of a philosopher, and degenerates into 
a mere advocate, twisting his reasoning facul- 
tics to the support of a preconceived theory, in- 
stead of holding the theory in abeyance, until 
proved by reason. 

This theory of electricity as the motive prin- 
ciple of life is utterly unproven by anything ad- 

* The Blood in its Relation to Life, Health, and 


Disease. By Charles Searle, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 





duced by Dr. Searle, and is, besides, in opposi- 
tion to the opinions of some of the most eminent 
men and profoundest thinkers of the day. The 
laws of electricity we know, thanks to the labors 
of Faraday and others; but the phenomena of 
the vital force can never be explained by any of 
these known laws. ‘The utmost that physiolo- 
gists have as yet proved is, that the doctrine of 
the correllation and conservation of force holds 
good equally in the animal economy as in the 
steam engine. In each case change of substance 
produces power; the mechanical force used up 
in running or walking, and the mental force ex- 
hausted by the operation of thinking, are each 
intimately connected with the chemical changes 
of the food going on in our bodies; but how 
these and the associated forces of electricity, 
heat, etc., developed at the same time, stand in 
relation to each other as cause and effect we 
know nothing. We can never trace the mate- 
rial forces up from one to another until we ar- 
rive at thought or self-consciousness. These hith- 
erto have not been brought under the control of 
the mechanical laws of conservation. The chem- 
ical change which thought produces in the hu- 
man brain can be arrived at; but the mental 
effort required to solve a problem of Euclid will 
probably never be capable of being calculated 
beforehand, and expressed in “ foot-pounds.” 
—London Review. 


ProressorsHip OF SANSCRIT, UNIVERSITY 
or Epinpurcn.—The sum of 40,000 rupees 
($20,000) has been invested in Indian securities 
by Mr. John Muir, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
D.C.L. of Oxford, and LL.D. of Edinburgh, 
for the endowment of a chair of “ Sanserit Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Philosophy, and of Com- 
parative Philology,” in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


Tue Jesuits—TnEir NumBer.—It appears 
from statistics just published at Rome, by the 
gencral of the Jesuits, that the total number of 
members of the order at the end of 1861, was 
7231, of whom 2203 were Frenchmen. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Na- 
poleon IIT. Compiled by Lascelles Wrax- 
all and Robert Wehrhan. 2 vols. Hurst 

& Blackett. 

THE thing needful above all others, to a 
book of history or biography, is that it 
should be—true. The next thing is, that it 
should impress the reader with the belief in 
its veracity. We are all like children; and 
our first question about a book, of whatever 
kind, always relates to its probability ;—a 
novel, a romance, a fairy tale, must always 
have a relative truth according to its nature 
if it is to possess any interest or value. 
Now, the “Memoirs of Queen Hortense, 
Mother of Napoleon III.” ought to possess 
all the combined interest that facts and 
fancy can produce. Hortense was a heroine 
graced by circumstances and conditions as 
romantic as any book of faéry or romaunt 
of chivalry could match. No Tale of Magic 
or Boke of Gramarye could produce more 
wonderful changes of fortune and transfor- 
mations of circumstances. A real Life of 


Hortense de Beauharnais would be a book 
to captivate all readers, and its interest 


would endure for all time. But that Life 
still remains to be written; for the ‘“ Me- 
moirs” before us, compiled by Messrs. 
Wraxall and Wehrhan, is a sentimental 
rhapsody, and not a narrative. The style 
gives the impression that the book is a 
translation from a French original. The 
facts are told in so confused and indistinct 
a manner, that when the reader closes the 
book he finds that he has been unable to 
grasp one clear idea of any one circum- 
stance. The story of the events of the Em- 
pire and the Restoration are told in a loose 
and superficial manner; but they are made 
stiff and thick with the varnish of epithets, 
and the meagreness of the details is sought 
to be compensated for by the unsparing use 
of imputed sentiment. Novel-writers may 
be allowed to know something of the 
thoughts and feelings of their characters, 
and their assertions are accepted; but in 
books of history and biography there must 
be some appearance of authenticity for the 
motives as well as for the actions, otherwise 
the reader will feel that he has been im- 
posed upon by idle representations quite out 
of place. There is nothing new in the com- 
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its pretensions. Where letters are “given, 
no date of time or place is added. 

The early portion of the work is taken up 
with an account of Josephine. The account 
of the insurrection of the negroes in Mar- 
tinique, and the escape of Josephine is @ 
specimen of the way in which the whole 
work is written :— 


“One night Josephine was awakenad by 
the lurid light of flames, which had already 
penetrated into her bedroom. With a cry 
of despair she left her couch, and seizing 
Hortense, who was peacefully sleeping in 
her little bed, she hurried out of the burn- 
ing house, and forced her way with a 
mother’s desperate courage through the 
crowd of fighting soldiers and negroes that 
filled the yard. Dressed only in a thin 
night-robe, she sped to the port, where the 
captain of a vessel, just entering his boat to 
return on board his ship, caught sight of the 
young woman with her infant clasped to 

er bosom, as she sank down exhausted by 
fear and exertion on the beach. Moved by 
compassion, he hastened to assist her, and 
lifting both mother and child from’ the 
ground, he carried them to his boat, which 
immediately quitted the land, and conveyed 
its fair burden on board the merchantman. 
. . . When [say the compilers] the mother 
had performed her duty, her feelings as a 
woman were aroused, and she looked fear- 
fully and bashfully around her. Only half 
dressed in a light, fluttering nightdress, 
with no other covering for her neck and 
bosom than her long floating hair afforded, 
. . . the youthful Vicomtesse de Beauhar- 
nais felt that she was attracting upon her- 
self the envious looks of the crew and pas- 
sengers. . . . Some ladies who happened to 
be aboard kindly supplied her wants; and 
scarcely was her toilette finished ere Jose- 
phine demanded to be taken back to the 
shore, in order to inquire after the fate of 
her mother.” 


However, as she could not be put on 
shore, she came on deck, and looked at the 
flames which were consuming her mother’s 
house,—and the authors assure us that she 
felt ‘‘as if the star of her youth had gone 
down—as if she had just finished one life, a 
life of sweet dreaming and cruel disappoint- 
ment, and was about to commence another. 
She remembered the words of an old negress 
who, a few days before, had whispered a 
strange prophecy in her ear.” Now we do 
not in the least believe that Josephine 
thought of the fortune-teller and forgot her 


pilation; newspaper gossip is the highest of | mother, whose fate seemed at that moment 
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to be ‘horribly uncertain. There is no sub- 
stance in these volumes which the reader 
can grasp as solid fact; but let us, as well 
as we are able, endeavor to give our readers 
a slight narrative of the history of a woman 
who moved through so many notable events, 
and who was the mother to the man who for 
ten years has held the balance of Europe. 

Josephine de Beauharnais married her first 
husband for love, and he married her against 
the wishes and advice of all his friends. Jo- 
sephine made him jealous; they had con- 
stant quarrels and domestic storms, the vio- 
lence of which terrified poor little Hortense 
and distressed Eugéne. Josephine left her 
husband, and returned to her mother at 
Martinique, taking Hortense with her ; Eu- 
géne, her brother, was left at school. The 
insurrection of the negroes and Josephine’s 
escape followed. She returned to France 
only, as it appeared, to encounter the Reign 
of-Terror ; but the details of her history at 
this period, which would have been inter- 
esting, are swallowed up in fine writing and 
vague epithets. Josephine was reconciled to 
her husband, who seems to have had a great 
deal to forgive ; and they both fell under the 
displeasure of the tribunal, and were put into 
separate prisons: the Vicomte de Beauhar- 
nais was sent to the Luxembourg, Josephine 
to La Pélagie ; and the two children, left or- 
phans in the midst of those terrible scenes, 
were adopted by a charitable lady, named 
Holstein, who took them into her own house, 
an act of courage, as well as of humanity, to 
adopt the children of aristocrats. Hortense 
joined her protectress in the solemn proces- 
sion on the “decade” in honor of the Re- 
public, “* one and indivisible,” whilst Eugéne 
was apprenticed to a carpenter. 

When the fall of Robespierre ended the 
Reign of Terror, Josephine was restored to 
liberty and poverty ; but she met with kind 
friends, who opened their houses to her. 
Madame Tallien, whom Josephine had known 
as Madame Fontenay, was a stanch friend ; 
her influence was used successfully, and Jo- 
sephine was restored to something like pros- 
perity, and took her place in the brilliant, 
but questionable, society of the salon of 
Madame Tallien and other merveilleuses of 
the period. Hortense was sent to school to 
Madame Campan; and she had known so 
much suffering and vicissitude that she had 
obtained a sedateness of character quite be- 





yond her age, poor child! She was very 
beautiful, and inherited her mother’s grace 
and fascination of manner. She was highly 
accomplished, and was endowed with the 
genius that arises from passionate sensibil- 
ity, and the power to give it utterance. 

Bonaparte loved Josephine as the Vicomte 
de Beauharnais had loved her; and she both 
loved and admired him, and behaved much 
as she had done towards her first husband. 
Neither of her husbands felt sure of her con- 
duct in their absence, and both of them had 
a good deal to forgive. The true life of Jo- 
sephine has yet to be written, as well as the 
life of Hortense. 

Hortense was deeply attached to Duroc, 
Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, and Duroc was in 
love with her. Josephine showed herself 
cruel and selfish ; and whatever sin or unhap- 
piness marked the remainder of her daugh- 
ter’s life, it lies at her mother’s door. Bona- 
parte would have consented to his step-daugh- 
ter’s marriage :—Josephine, who wanted to 
have an ally in her husband’s family, wished 
her to marry Louis Bonaparte. Her in- 
trigue was successful. She separated the 
lovers, and married her daughter as she de- 
sired. ‘The young couple detested each 
other, and their dislike grew deeper and more 
deadly every day: it was something more 
than a common dislike. Josephine did not 
reap any fruit from her scheming. Louis, 
who had always been well disposed towards 
her, now hated her for being the cause of 
his marriage. 

Whatever may have been the faults of 
Hortense, she had been brought up in such 
a school of morals that her very perceptions 
of right and wrong had been confused. She 
had a fine nature and noble instincts; she 
was cruelly tried, not by adverse fortune 
alone, but she had no home affections to stay 
her heart, no true friend; but flatterers in 
crowds during her prosperity, and fearful 
calumnies which made themselves heard 
through the chorus of adulation,—calumnies 
the mere utterance of which was a blight. 
Except those who love to believe in every- 
thing that has a dash of criminality, no one 
really supposes that there was a foundation 
for the assertion, that Bonaparte felt for 
Hortense, except as a man may feel for the 
daughter of his wife, and the wife of his 
brother ; nevertheless, it is one of those ac- 
cusations which leave a stain behind, that no 
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explanation or contradiction can ever efface.. 
The effect of such a calumny on Hortense 
must have worked her evil and bitterness. 
Nothing can be conceived more desolate and 
unfriended than Hortense, young and beau- 
tiful, and “ set in the slippery places” of a 
brilliant court. She endeavored to satisfy 
her heart and mind by surrounding herself 
with all that was best and most distinguished 
in Art and Science,—she was kind and gen- 
erous and gentle. When her husband was 
made King of Holland, she aided him in 
doing the best they could for the country 
over which they had been called to rule. 
Josephine’s hope of retaining her daughter 
by her side, of finding a steady ally in her 
daughter’s husband, had been frustrated ; 
her hopes that Napoleon would adopt one of 
her children had failed; her daughter had 
been made wretched, and Josephine herself 
was about to be divorced. The conduct of 
Hortense on the occasion and during subse- 
quent events was peculiar, and it requires 
more light than the compilers of this book 
can throw upon it to find the key to it. She 
assisted at the marriage ceremony, and bore 
up the train of the archduchess without 
complaint. Her husband returned to Hol- 
land; but she remained at the court of the 
Tuileries, and shared in all the court gay- 
eties, living in a regal manner: for Napo- 
leon would not consent to lose the most 
brilliant ornament of his court; he would 
not grant her prayer for a divorce; and it 
is possible that she found some compensa- 
tion for the respect and amity which she had 
to show the woman who had supplanted her 
mother, in the comfort of being free for the 
time from her husband, whom she seems to 
have detested more every day. It was a 
painful and unnatural position. Josephine 
at Malmaison makes us forget all the sins 
and frivolities of Josephine de Beauharnais 
and Josephine the Empress. Hortense was 
to her a tender and dutiful daughter, and, 
for the rest, neither she nor her mother 
thought it strange to be obedient to every 
wish of Napoleon. When the Allies de- 
clared war against France, and, in 1818, 
Bonaparte left Paris to take the command 
of the army, Hortense did all in her power 
to give courage and loyalty to Maria Louisa, 
who did all her share to betray her husband’s 
fortunes. Hortense remained almost alone 
in her hotel. Her husband, under threat of 





taking away her children, ordered her to 
leave Paris; she obeyed, and joined her 
mother, who had gone to the Castle of Na- 
varre. The fall of the Empire soon fol- 
lowed, and Hortense felt it bitterly ; so bit- 
terly as scarcely to have a separate feeling 
for her own loss of all things. Through 
the devotion of her friend Malle. de Coche- 
let, who did as she pleased with Count Nes- 
selrode, who governed his imperial master, 
a provision was offered to her: her estate of 
Saint-Leu was to be elevated into a duchy. 
Louis the Eighteenth did it ungraciously, 
and much against his will. The title-deeds 
were drawn up with a stupid insult that only 
a Bourbon would have sanctioned: “ The 
King raises Mdlle. Hortense de Beauharnais 
to the rank of the Duchess de St.-Leu.” 
Hortense refused to accept her title thus 
worded. Mdlle. Cochelet again went to 
Nesselrode, who declared, impatiently, this 
duchy had given him more trouble than the 
Treaty of Paris. But at last the king was 
induced to confer his favor more gracefully ; 
and by a diplomatic evasion the offensive 
form was avoided, and Hortense had a safe 
provision assured to herself and her sons. 
Before however this matter was finally ar- 
ranged, Josephine’s house at Malmaison had 
been a sociable rendezvous for the allied 
sovereigns and high mightinesses assembled 
in Paris to arrange the recall of the Bour- 
bons, She received them with all the grace 
and composure that used to mark her of old. 
She received them and was fascinating, in 
the hope of conciliating some favor for Na- 
poleon, some protection for Hortense and 
her sons. She was then slowly dying, but 
no one knew it; it required heroism to re- 
ceive and to entertain these royal visitors. 
Alexander showed himself a noble gentle- 
man in his whole conduct towards Josephine 
and Hortense. When Blaens, the minister 
of Louis, with petty malignity, ordered the 
body of Hortense’s first child, which had 
been interred in Notre Dame, to be removed 
and placed in a common burial-ground, 
Alexander was the one to whom Josephine 
spoke freely, and who tried to console her 
for this insult. She felt he was a friend 
with whom she had no need to keep up any 
false appearances, and to him she spoke 
frankly of her approaching death. Alex- 
ander sent his own physician, but there was 





no hope of recovery. After an illness that 
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apparently lasted but two days—but after a 
slow agony of years—Josephine died. Jose- 
phine, dead, was once more an empress. 
She lay in state, and thousands went to see 
her ; and the Royalists of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, whom as emigrants she had as- 
sisted when she was in power, came to pay 
their last respects to their benefactress. 
“ What an interesting woman that incom- 
parable Josephine was!” said Madame du 
Cayla. “What fine tact, what kindness 
and moderation she possessed! Her very 
dying, just now, is a proof of her good 
taste!” 

Hortense was not to die yet. She had to 
live on; to suffer all the heart-sickness of 
exile ; to be hunted from one country to an- 
other; to weep the death of the great em- 
peror; to weep one son dead and to see an- 
other a captive; and not to live to see the 
destiny in store for him—the restoration of 
the house of Napoleon in more splendor 
than even the first Nepoleon endowed it 
with; for, educated in adversity and vicissi- 
tude, he learned wisdom: he had no Bour- 
bon blood in his veins. 

Whether Hortense really engaged in po- 
litical intrigues, and so made it an act of 
self-defence in the Bourbons to banish all 
of the name of Bonaparte, and oblige her 





to leave Paris like a criminal, when she was 
escaping from Italy and wished to reach 
England, not being equal to the sea-voyage, 
is stilla mystery for the future historian to 
clear up. Hortense was, before all things, 
a mother, and as a mother she would have 
perilled her soul to secure what she con- 
sidered her son’s interests; and knowing 
what that son has since proved himself to 
be, we cannot be surprised at the Orleans’ 
jealousy; and, at least, they behaved no 
worse than the son of Hortense has since 
done. It would have been more to the 
credit of humanity if the parties had shown 
more nobleness. 

The story of Louis Napoleon’s brief cam- 
paign in favor of Italian liberty—1830-31— 
would have had a strong interest if it had 
been better written. It has an interest, as 
showing the tenacity with which Louis Na- 
poleon keeps an idea. The abortive rising 
in Modena,—the lost revolution, which cost 
only the blood of the Italian youth, and 
which seemed to rivet only more firmly 
Italian chains,—was redeemed at Magenta 
and Solferino, and is bearing its fruit now. 
In 1837 Hortense died. Nothing is told us 


of her last days; nor of her illness ; nor of 
the date of her death. 





Macavray’s ConversaTion.—There is a 
common impression that in society Macaulay 
was engrossing and overpowering. Every one 
has heard the witty saying of his old friend (no 
two men could appreciate each other more highly 
or more justly) about “ flashes of silence.” But 
in the quiet intercourse with the single friend, 
no great talker was more free, easy, and genial 
than Macaulay. There was the most equable 
interchange of thought; he listened with as 
much courtesy as he spoke with gentle and 
pleasant persuasiveness. In a larger circle, such 
ashe delighted to mect and assemble around 
him to the close of his life, a few chosen inti- 
mates, some accomplished ladies, foreigners of 
the highest distinction, who were eager to make 
his acquaintance, his manners were frank and 
open. In conversation in such a circle, a com- 
manding voice, high animal spirits, unrivalled 
quickness of apprehension, a flow of language as 
rapid as inexhaustible, gave him perhaps a 
larger share, but a share which a few were not 
delighted to yicld up to him. His thoughts 
were like lightning, and clothed themselves at 
once in words. While other men were think- 





ing what they should say, and how they should 
say it, Macaulay had said it all, and a great dea 
more. And the stores which his memory had 
at instantancous command! A wide range of 
Greck and Latin history and literature, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish ; of German hehad not 
so full a stock, but he knew the best works of 
the best authors ; Dutch he learned for the pur- 
pose of his history. With these came anecdote, 
touches of character, drollery, fun, excellent 
stories excellently told. The hearer often longed 
for Macaulay’s memory to carry off what he had 
heard in a single morning, in an after-dinner 
colloquy, or in a few hours at a country house. 
—Dean Milman’s Life of Macaulay. 


Tne Waldenses in Piedmont, the descend- 
ants of the Christian heroes of martyr fame, 
number about 22,000. They have about forty 
ministers, and employ, as missionaries, eleven 
evangelists, ten stationed preachers, five school 
teachers, and twelve colporteurs; total, thirty- 
seven, 
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CITIZEN 


From The Boston Courier. 
CITIZEN GENET. 

THERE has recently been published in 
Paris an able and interesting work, entitled, 
“Thomas Jefferson, an Historical Study on 
American Democracy,” by Cornelis De Witt. 
M. De Witt is a son-in-law of Guizot, and 
the author of an excellent work on Washing- 
ton. The book before us is not exactly a 
biographical memoir, though it includes a 
considerable amount of biographical detail. 
The plan of the author is to consider Jeffer- 
son as the exponent and representative of 
American Democracy; and the subject is 
treated and contemplated from this point of 
view. All the events in his life are narrated 
which contributed to the development and 
growth of his peculiar views, or which gave 
him the opportunity of manifesting them, or 
reducing them to practice. But the work is 
rather philosophical and speculative than 
biographical. Democracy in the person of 
Jefferson is the subject, rather than Jeffer- 
son himself. It is written in that calm spirit 
and judicial temper which we recognize in 
so many of the admirable historical produc- 
tions with which France has, in our times, 


enriched the literature of the age. The au- 
thor is no democrat, but he recognizes de- 
mocracy as a fact, and Jefferson as an able 


and conscientious believer in it. He dis- 
cusses Jefferson as dispassionately and as 
impersonally as he would Cardinal Ximenes 
or Sir Robert Walpole. He is free alike 
from partisan prejudice and personal ill-will. 
His views of Jefferson as a statesman and a 
man will not at all suit a headlong admirer, 
like Randall, whose clumsy book—a long 
pean of unqualified praise—is worthless for 
everything but its facts; but on the other 
hand, they will as little suit one of those in- 
tolerant Federalists—of whom we have known 
more than one—who are not yet reconciled 
to the purchase of Louisiana, and can see no 
good in the private life or public policy of 
the statesman who brought it about. The 
style of this excellent work is as admirable 
for neatness, precision, and grace, as the 
substance and spirit are commendable for 
moderation, wisdom, and philosophical in- 
sight. We recommend it to every one who 
desires to prove all things in regard to the 
past history of his country, and to hold fast 
to that which is true. 

But our purpose is not to review this work 
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of M. De Witt, or to give anything like an 
abstract of its contents. We find in it some 
new and interesting information touching 
the mission of Genet to the United States in 
1793, communicated in the correspondence 
between him and the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the French Republic, published in the 
appendix, and copied from the originals in 
the French archives. We are not aware that 
these letters have ever been published be- 
fore; at any rate, we feel pretty well assured 
that no translations of them into English 
have ever been laid before the American 
people. Their value and interest as contri- 
butions to our history are such that we think 
our readers will be pleased to have a few 
extracts submitted to them, even at a period 
of such engrossing interest as the present. 

We need hardly say that Genet came to 
this country during the administration of 
Washington, as minister from the French 
Republic ; that he conducted himself while 
here with inconceivable insolence and audac- 
ity, and that he was recalled, after having 
exercised his functions for only a few months. 
He gave Washington a great deal of trouble, 
and caused him a great deal of vexation ; 
but nothing could be more admirable than 
the heroic patience, the serene dignity, the 
majestic self-respect, the well-tempered wis- 
dom of this illustrious man, under the trying 
circumstances induced by this erratic, law- 
less, and unscrupulous Frenchman. Genet 
was reckless, headlong, defiant, and dare- 
devil; but not altogether without good qual- 
ities. His abilities and accomplishments 
were much above the average; his activity 
was prodigious : he was a genuine enthusi- 
ast, intoxicated with the ideas which the 
French revolution had generated; and his 
manners and address exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over all who came within his sphere. 
We believe that it is not generally known that 
Genet, after losing his diplomatic functions, 
did not return to France, but remained in 
this country, married a daughter of Gov. 
Clinton (George, not Dewitt, as is errone- 
ously stated in Appleton’s Cyclopedia), and 
died so recently as 1834, 

The first document in order of time which 
M. De Witt prints is a letter of instructions 
addressed by the Executive Council to Citi- 
zen Genet, early in 1793, which, we believe, 
has been before published. It begins with 
a censure upon the policy of France, while 
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under a monarchy, towards America, saying 
that the coldness of the Government towards 
the United States, and their want of sympa- 
thy with liberty, had alienated the Ameri- 
cans from France and inclined them to Eng- 
land. But now a new order of things had 
begun, and it was the duty of Citizen Genet, 
acting in obedience to the wishes of the 
French people, to draw more closely the ties 
of political and commercial union between 
the two nations. ‘ This compact,” the let- 
ter goes on to say, ‘‘ which the French peo- 
ple will maintain with all their characteristic 
energy, of which they have already given 
such proofs, will bring about the rapid liber- 
ation of Spanish America, will help to open 
the navigation of the Mississippi to the in- 
habitants of Kentucky, to deliver our former 
brethren of Louisiana from the tyrannical 
yoke of Spain, and perhaps to add the beau- 
tiful Star of Canada to the American Con- 
stellation. Vast as this project is, it will be 
easily executed, if the Americans only wish 
it.” The letter then goes on to state that 
by these movements the republic will be 
able to anticipate and avert the notoriously 
hostile designs of the goverments of England 
and Spain, both of which are unfriendly to 
those principles of liberty of which the French 
nation is the representative. 

If, however, this precious document goes 
on to say, Congress, influenced by unfavora- 
ble reports as to the military and material 
resources of France, and by a prospect of 
the dangers which menace her, should move 
with a languid and hesitating step,—then 
Citizen Genet himself is charged with the 
duty of doing all he can to wake to life the 
principles of liberty in Louisiana and the 
other provinces of America bordering on 
the United States. The people of Kentucky, 
who have long been burning with a legiti- 
mate desire to enjoy the free navigation of 
the Mississippi, which belongs to them alike 
by natural right and positive law, will prob- 
ably second his efforts without compromit- 
ting Congress. 

Citizen Genet is charged to avoid as much 
as possible the ridiculous disputes which 
have so much occupied diplomacy thus far ; 
but under no circumstances to allow the rep- 
resentatives of any other nation to assume 
any advantage, or take any attitude of superi- 
ority, by reason of the change in the political 
system of France. 
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The above are the essential portions of the 
letter; and mixed with these is a due pro- 
portion of fanfaronade about liberty and hu- 
manity. Immediately following this docu- 
ment, M. De Witt prints an extract from the 
records of the deliberations of the provisory 
Executive Council, under date of January 
17, 1793, by which it appears, among other 
things, that Citizen Genet was entrusted 
with a certain number of letters of marque, 
in blank, which he was authorized to deliver 
to French and American shipowners, in case 
of a maritime war; and also with sundry 
commissions of officers, up to the grade of 
Captain inclusive, which he was to give to 
Indian chiefs, if such a thing could be done, 
in order to induce them to take up arms 
against the enemies of the republic. 

We have, in our brief summary of these 
documents, furnished our readers with the 
means of comprehending their unprincipled 
character and their effrontery of tone. Citi- 
zen Genet is charged with the duty of doing 
all the mischief he can. He is to encourage 
the fillibustering propensities of the inhabi- 
tants of Kentucky, at that time a rather 
lawless set of half-horses and half-alligators. 
He is to do all he can to embroil the United 
States with Spain and Great Britain. He 
has a trunk full of commissions to be issued 
to privateers and Indian chiefs. In short, 
he brings combustible matter enough, if 
adroitly disposed, to light up the flames of 
war, not only in America, but over half of Eu- 
rope. With what zeal he seconded the incen- 
diary purposes of his masters is well known. 

The next paper, and third in order, con- 
cerning Genet, is a letter addressed to him 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated 
February 24, 1793. It states that it is 
the desire of the National Convention to 
offer to the Americans all the commercial 
advantages they can desire. Not only shall 
their commerce with France be free, but the 
ports of her colonies shall be opened to 
them. In return for which a perfect reci- 
procity is expected, if not from the grati- 
tude, at least from the justice of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It then 
proceeds as follows :— 


“To render your representations on this 
head more efficacious, you will take care to 
direct public opinion by anonymous publica- 
tions, and you will turn to the best account 
the first sensation which will have been pro- 
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duced by the decree of the National Con- 
vention. The newspapers of Boston and 
Baltimore will be the most proper vehicles 
for such communications, as being least 
likely to awaken suspicion of your being the 
writer. But the more you attempt to influ- 
ence public sentiment indirectly, the more 
secret should be your approaches to the 
President and the Senate, in order not to 
alarm our enemies and give them time to 
plot against us. Your mission exacts of you 
the greatest alacrity, but in order to be 
effective, it should be concealed. The cold 
character of the Americans only warms up 
by degrees, and indirect means will not be 
less useful to this end than open demonstra- 
lions. For the rest, you may be sure of the 
President, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Butler, and 
Mr. Madison, whose influence and senti- 
ments are equally favorable to us. You 
will have need of a good correspondent at 
Boston, to guide the sentiments of the peo- 

le of New England. As to the Southern 

tates, we are almost sure of their favorable 
disposition. 

“ War with Spain appears inevitable. It 
is, therefore, essential to contrive, in good 
season, all possible plans for the emancipa- 
tion of Louisiana.” 


The next and fourth document is a letter 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
Citizen Genet, dated March 10, 1793, after 
he had sailed. It states that war was exist- 
ing between France and Spain; that the 
latter power would undoubtedly surrender 
its obstinate repugnance to give the Ameri- 
cans the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
in consideration of detaching them from an 
alliance with France. It was very impor- 
tant that all means should be used to pre- 
vent a coalition at once detrimental to 
France and dishonorable to America. To 
accomplish this end, Genet was to press the 
argument, that even with the right of a free 
navigation on these terms, the key of the 
river would still be in the hands of Spain, 
and that it would be closed the moment that 
power found it for its interest todo so; that 
this was a boon wrung from her by neces- 
sity alone, and not heartily bestowed; the 
dangers to America from a coalition be- 
tween her and England were to be enlarged 
upon, as also the benefits of an alliance with 
France; and, in short, that the way to get 
lasting possession of the navigation of the 
Mississippi was to encourage a revolution 
in Louisiana, send there, the freemen of 
Kentucky, and animate the settlements on 
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the banks of the river with the energy 
necessary to drive off a handful of tyrants. 
Masters of New Orleans, the Louisianians 
will fear neither the English fleet nor the 
attacks of the Governor of Havana; and 
they will cause an efficient diversion in favor 
of our arms, by making the King of Spain 
tremble for New Mexico, where revolution- 
ary principles, every day making progress, 
will end by emancipating the whole of Span- 
ish America. 

“To render these representations more 
efficacious, Citizen, surround yourself with 
men who really love liberty, those brave 
Whigs who overturned English despotism in 
1774. Endeavor to rekindle the fire which 
once animated them; and while you essay 
by reasoning to convince the cold heads of 
the President and Senate, communicate en- 
thusiasm to those who are susceptible of it.” 


Genet arrived at Charleston on the 8th 
day of April, 1793, in the frigate L’Ambus- 
cade. On the 16th of thesame month he 
writes a letter to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, saying that he will doubtless be sur- 
prised at receiving a communication from 
him dated at Charleston, and explaining 
how it happened that he was there. The 
frigate had encountered head winds, and 
had got out of her course; after forty-eight 
days’ passage they had found themselves 
abreast of Carolina. “I recollected Charles- 
ton,” he then says, “and could not resist 
the desire I had to see a city made cele- 
brated by all the cruelties which the English 
had shown there.” He would thus have it 
appear that his landing at Charleston was 
purely accidental ; but this may be set down 
asa diplomatic fiction. It was, undoubtedly, 
his purpose to land there, because of its 
contiguity to the West Indies, the destined 
cruising ground of the privateers he in- 
tended to commission. It was a marked 
breach of diplomatic propriety for a foreign 
minister to begin his oflicial career before 
presenting his credentials to the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, and ata 
point distant from the seat of government ; 
but Citizen Genet was a chartered libertine, 
and knew no law or usage but his own de- 
termination. His letter then proceeds as 
follows :-— 


“An immense crowd, attracted by curi- 


osity and the desire to know if war was de- 
clared, awaited me on landing. Consul 
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Mangourit conducted me immediately be- 
fore the Governor, the Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives. This first visit was a great 
astonishment to the persons who were ac- 
customed to see ministers of the old régime 
demandidg with pride that the magistrates 
of a free people should visit them first. The 
aristocrats and the partisans of England, 
who are numerous in this place, have not 
failed to blame my conduct, but the true 
friends of liberty have seen in this step only 
a desire to establish promptly the fraternity 
which should exist between us and their 
countrymen. I have reason to be well con- 
tent that in this instance I have obeyed the 
impulse of my heart. A strict confidence 
has been established between Gov. Moultrie 
and myself; and this venerable veteran, a 
sincere friend of our revolution, has ren- 
dered me all the good offices in his power. 
He has permitted me to have privateers fitted 
out at once, taking some precautions in order 
not to endanger for the present the neutrality 
of the United States. He has caused the 
orts which guard the channel to be put in 
good condition. He has seconded with zeal 
the duties with which I have been charged, 
for supplying with provisions the naval and 
military forces of the republic, and on other 
points, has furnished me with useful infor- 
mation, which I mean to turn to account.” 
* * » * » 
“The English in Charleston are furious 
at my first successes, and the present anni- 
hilation of their commerce. In spite of the 
omen with which the sailors of the 
’Ambuscade have treated their captives of 
that nation who have fallen into their hands, 
they have insulted several of them, by 
threatening to set fire to their prizes, and to 
prevent the sailing of privateers. Their in- 
solence irritates the Americans, subserves 
our interests, and will perhaps cause their 
expulsion from this State.” . . . “ The pri- 
vateers which are arming here, one of which 
is already at sea, are named the Republi- 
can, the Sans Culotte, the Anti-George, and 
the Patriot Genet.” 


Our readers will observe the communica- 
tion so coolly made in the above letter, that 
the Governor of the State of South Caro- 
lina had authorized Genet to equip priva- 
teers! The unscrupulous Minister was 
probably as well aware as the Governor 
himself, that the latter had no more-consti- 
tutional right to do this than he had to de- 
clare war against England. 

We next have a letter from Genet to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated Phila- 


delphia, May 18, 1793. It is in a very 
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the enthusiasm with which he had every- 
where been received, and of the friendly 
feelings entertained by the Americans tow- 
ards the French people. He had presented 
his credentials to the President. He insin- 
uates that the enthusiastic temper of the 
people will make the officially declared neu- 
trality of little avail. His journey had been 
a succession of civic fétes, and his reception 
in Philadelphia, a genuine triumph of lib- 
erty. His frigate and the privateers were 
every day making new prizes. The post- 
script is as follows :— 


“To-morrow, I shall have my first official 
interview with Mr. Jefferson, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. His principles, his ex- 
perience, his talents, his devotion to the 
cause which we uphold, inspire me with the 
greatest confidence, and lead me to hope 
that we shall reach the glorious end towards 
which we are urged by a regard for the gen- 
eral interests of humanity.” 


On the 31st of May he writes a brief let- 
ter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
which we translate the larger part :— 


“It is because I have volumes to write to 
you, that this letter must be very short. All 
America has uprisen to recognize in me the 
Minister of the French Republic. The 
voice of the people continues to neutralize 
the proclamation of neutrality made by 
President Washington. I am living in the 
midst of perpetual fetes. I am receiving 
addresses from all parts of the continent. 
I see with pleasure that my manner of act- 
ing pleases our brethren of the United 
States, and I am ready to believe that my 
mission will be fortunate in all its aspects. 
I send herewith some American journals, in 
which I have marked the articles relating to 
me. I have not had time to have them 
translated.” 


But a change begins to come over Citizen 
Genet’s spirit. His sky is a little overcast. 
Clouds and darkness gather round his path. 
Some discordant and querulous notes begin 
to mingle with his hitherto unbroken flour- 
ish of trumpets. Under date of June 19, 
he writes from Philadelphia as follows :— 


“In spite of the dazzling popularity with 
which I am surrounded, I encounter innu- 
merable obstacles. Aristocracy here strikes 
its roots deeply, and it is probable that I 
should not have been immediately received 
if I had first landed at Philadelphia. Every 


delp possible attempt ‘has been made to chill the 
jubilant and exultant tone. He speaks of enthusiasm of the American people. The 
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neutrality of the United States was pro- 
claimed, but my journey in the Southern 
States has made these designs miscarry. I 
have had time to rally my friends, to pre- 
pare from afar my reception; so as not to 
present myself at my post without being 
certainly sustained by the people. Every 
thing has succeeded beyond my hopes ; the 
genuine Republicans are triumphing. But 
old Washington (le viewx Washington), who 
is a very different person from him whose 
name history has recorded, cannot pardon 
me my success, and the eagerness with 
which the whole town thronged to visit me 
at the very moment when a handful-of Eng- 
lish merchants were on their way to thank 
him for his proclamation. He embarrasses 
my movements in a thousand ways, and 
compels me to urge in secret the calling to- 
ee of Congress, of which the majority, 
ed by the first talents in the nation, will be 
decidedly in our favor. Inthe mean time I 
am provisioning the Antilles ; I am exciting 
the Canadians to shake off the yoke of Eng- 
land; I am arming the Kentuckians, and 
preparing a naval expedition to second the 
descent upon New Orleans. Noailles and 


Talon are here; before my arrival, they had 
presented to the President the letters of the 
pretended regent ” (Louis XVIII.) “ which 
the old man had the weakness to open; but 


since the people have acknowledged me, 
they have not dared to show themselves. If 
they were worth the trouble, I would have 
them driven off.” 

This extraordinary letter, for insolence 
and the cool avowal of incendiary and scan- 
dalous proceedings, equals, at least, any- 
thing we ever read. 

The next document is a letter to Genet, 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated 
Paris, July 30, 1793, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of his of June 19. Its tone, which is 
that of dignified rebuke to the ambassador 
for his rash movements, is a marked im- 
provement. After recapitulating the flat- 
tering marks of distinction which Genet says 
he had received, the letter proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 


“You supposed, after this, that it de- 
pended on you to direct the political opera- 
tions of this people, and to engage them to 
make common cause with us, in spite of 
their Government. After the flattering dec- 
larations of the Governor of Charleston,” 
(sic) “you have taken it upon yourself to 
arm privateers, to enlist men in the city of 
Charleston, to condemn prizes before even 
having been acknowledged by the American 
Government, and before having had their 
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assent to a measure of such importance, and, 
indeed, with a certainty of their disapproval, 
since you had before your eyes the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. I observe that, in justi- 
fication of this conduct, your friends in 
Philadelphia have published that you acted 
only in obedience to positive orders of the 
Executive Council of France. That Coun- 
cil could never have authorized you to exer- 
cise proconsular powers in a nation friendly 
and allied to us, to do this without the posi- 
tive assent of the Government, and before 
being acknowledged by its heads. Your in- 
structions are directly opposed to this strange 
interpretation. You were directed to treat 
with the Government, and not with a portion 
of the people, to be the organ of the French 
Republic near Congress, and not the leader 
of an American party, and to respect scru- 
pulously the forms established for the inter- 
course between foreign ministers and the 
Government.” 

“ What would be the success in France 
of a foreign agent who, instead of transact- 
ing business with the representatives of the 
people and the Executive Council, should un- 
dertake to surround himself with a party, to 
receive and return addresses, to arm priva- 
teers in our ports against friendly nations, 
and finally, as you announce it* in your last 
despatch, to employ himself about the call- 
ing together of anational assembly. I leave 
you to judge of the confidence which such 
an agent would inspire in the Government, 
and you will readily make the application.” 


The writer then proceeds to tell him that 
since his arrival in Charleston he has been 
surrounded by persons either badly informed 
or badly intentioned,—probably the latter ; 
and adduces several reasons in support of 
this conjecture. Among other things, he 
says that a policy discreet, and even timid, 
is adapted to the situation and interests of 
the United States, and is especially charac- 
teristic of Gen. Washington, whom Genet, 
in his correspondence, has judged much too 
severely. Genet is warned, in the most em- 
phatic manner, not to mistake the enthusi- 
asts who present him with addresses for the 
whole people. The letter then proceeds as 
follows :— 


‘You say that Washington does not for- 
give you your success, and that he shackles 
your progress in a thousand ways. Youare 
directed to treat with the American Govern- 
ment; there alone can you have any true 
success; all other kinds are illusory, and 
contrary to the interests of your constitu- 
ents. Dazzled by a false popularity, you 
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have repelled from you the only man who 
should be to you the organ of the Ameri- 
can people; and if your movements were 
shackled, you have only yourself to thank 
for it. It is not by the effervescence of an 
indiscreet zeal that one can succeed with a 
cold and calculating people; and certainly 
not, by endangering their dearest interests, 
and their exterior and interior tranquillity. 

“I seek in vain in your despatch for evi- 
dence of an official communication with the 
heads of the Government. I find there only 
the irregular movements of a man who, since 
his arrival, has flung himself into the arms 
of a party to resist the Government, and who, 
misled by the false confidence of the ill- 
intentioned persons who surrounded him, 
digs with his own hands the gulf into which 
he is to plunge.” 


The letter proceeds to tell Genet that the 
Minister does not see how he could have pre- 
pared a naval expedition against New Orle- 
ans, and adds that a naval expedition against 
New Orleans could not be prepared in Phil- 
adelphia, without endangering the neutrality 
of the United States. It concludes with the 
following admirable observations :— 


“TI cannot at all approve of the means 
whieh you have employed to attain the patri- 
otic and laudable end you have in view. Do 
not be deluded with the glare of a false pop- 
ularity, which estranges from you the repre- 
sentatives of the people, without whom it 
will be impossible for you to conduct toa 
prosperous issue the negotiations with which 
you are charged. Endeavor to gain the con- 
fidence of the President and of Congress ; 
reject, as far as possible, the perfidious in- 
sinuations of those who wish to lead you 
astray ; and especially be persuaded that it 
is by reason and not by enthusiasm that 
you can exercise any influence upon a people 
who, even in making war upon their tyrants, 
have never ceased to be cold.” 


The superiority of this letter, in propriety 
of tone, over the letter of instructions ad- 
dressed to Genet on his departure for the 
seat of his mission, will be the more sur- 
prising when we recollect the sources from 
which they respectively sprang. The letter 
of instructions was prepared by Lebrun, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was a Gi- 
rondist, and involved in the ruin of that 
party, in May, 1793. On the 30th of July, 
1793, the date of the last letter, France was 
under the so-called Reign of Terror, and the 
executive power was in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the National Convention, called 
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the Committee of Public Safety, of which 
Barrere, Couthon, Thuriot, Robespierre and 
others were members. By whom the letter 
in question was written does not appear: it 
may have been by Robespicrre himself, as 
he was the leading spirit of the new Govern- 
ment. 

We next have a letter from Genet to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated July 31, 
1793. It states that in the despatches for- 
warded by the Concorde a full account is 
given of his movements, as well of what he 
has done as what he has failed to do. He 
had found the people friendly and sympa- 
thizing, and could not have supposed that a 
government chosen by them would be the 
reverse; but so it was. Mr. Jefferson was 
the only member who praised him. ‘“ He 
is a mark for the hatred of the President 
and his colleagues, although he has the weak- 
ness to sign opinions of theirs which he con- 
demns. But the hour of vengeance will soon 
be at hand; the representatives of the peo- 
ple are about to assemble; and from them 
will proceed the thunderbolts which will 
crush our enemies, and electrify all Amer- 
ica.” He goes on to say that he has pre- 
pared a revolution in New Orleans and 
Canada: that he has destroyed, by means of 
privateers (in spite of the most vehement 
opposition), the commerce of England on 
the coasts, and that he has supplied with 
provisions the French islands and squad- 
rons. Referring to his despatches for a 
more full account of his enthusiastic recep- 
tion by the people, and the coldness of his 
official welcome, he says that the contrast 
illustrates the difference between the genu- 
ine democrats, who feel how indissolubly 
their fate is linked to that of France, and 
those men who are devoted to England by 
a financial system, of which commerce with 
that country is the case. 

On the 15th of August, 1793, Genet writes 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He be- 
gins by telling him that the squadron of the 
Republic is in a deplorable condition of ex- 
haustion, and is suffering from want of har- 
mony. He is doing all he can in its behalf, 
and especially to republicanize the sailors, 
who are led astray and alarmed, but who 
are, at heart, good citizens, well disposed 
to serve their country, ‘provided one does 
not speak to them of St. Domingo, nor of the 
commissioners, nor of men of color, nor of 
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negroes.” He goes on to speak of the em- 
barrassments which the presence of the 
squadron has occasioned him, and how 
busily he has been engaged in confirming 
the wavering sentiments of the sailors. 
Three plans in regard to the squadron had 
presented themselves to his consideration : 
the first was to send them home; the sec- 
ond was to despatch them to Newfound- 
land, to destroy the English fisheries, burn 
Halifax, and by ascending the St. Lawrence 
as far as Quebec, sound the dispositions of 
the Canadians, whom his agents were excit- 
ing to insurrection: and the third was to 
send them to New Orleans, taking on the 
way the Bahama Isles, which conceal the 
spoils of French commerce. The first plan 
he decides against: the second can be un- 
dertaken immediately: and the third at a 
later season. He proceeds in a confident 
strain to predict success; says that the 
Kentuckians are ready, and at the first sig- 
nal which he gives them will be prepared to 
descend the Mississippi. He begs the Min- 
ister to second him in his plans with all his 
“ Civisme.” “Just at present,” he says, 
“the Fayettist Washington has destroyed 
my efforts by his system of neutrality, and 
my negotiations with his ministers have 
been a series of ardent polemical discus- 
sions on the meaning of our treaties, and 
on the insults which the English are con- 
stantly offering to the flag of the United 
States, to the injury of our commerce. But 
every day public opinion is gaining more 
force, and Congress, the calling together of 
which I have not wished to hasten during the 
season of agricultural labors, because the 
idle aristocrats would be the first on the 
ground, will be decidedly in favor of the 
cause of liberty.” 


“The people of New York presented me, 
on my arrival with an address still more 
enthusiastic than any I had received from 
other citics; and my reply appears to have 
inflamed their ardor still more. The Eng- 
lish are furious: their Minister came here 
some days before me, to lay snares for me, 
but nobody paid any attention to him. His 
friends and adherents in the Cabinet, Knox 
and Hamilton, alarmed at the great popu- 
larity I enjoy, are spreading everywhere the 
report that I wish to stir up the Americans 
against their Government, and that, dissat- 
isfied with their conduct, I have formed the 
project of making an appeal to the peuple ; 
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and this feeble Government, always afraid of 
England, deserves that such an appeal should 
be made, as you will see by the documents 
sent by the frigate; but as the statement is 
false, I have just written a very strong letter 
to Gen. Washington, in which I ask him to 
render homage to truth, by declaring that 
I never threatened him with such a measure. 
I am expecting his reply, which I intend ta 
publish, as well as my own letter ; and soon 
after I shall also publish my correspondence 
with Mr. Jefferson, a man endowed with good 
qualities, but weak enough to sign what he 
does not think, and defend officially meas- 
ures which he condemns in his conversations 
and anonymous writings.” 


This ingenious device of Citizen Genet, 
as is well known, failed through the wisdom 
and self-command of Washington. The 
only reply to the former’s impertinent mis- 
sive was an official note from the State 
Department, in which he was informed that 
direct correspondence with the Executive was 
not according to diplomatic usage, and that 
the President did not think fit to make any 
statement as to a declaration which, whether 
made to him or to others, was, perhaps, im- 
material. 

On the 19th of September, 1793, Genet 
writes to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in- 
forming him of a conspiracy which had 
broken out in the squadron, under the lead 
of Galbaud, and of the efforts, finally suc- 
cessful, which he had made to suppress it, 
and restore order. He then goes on as 
follows :-— 


“‘ We have lost precious time, but it is not 
an irreparable loss. This event is a very 
lucky one, and helps to raise the spirits of 
our friends: their zeal is ardent, and they 
will sustain us with enthusiasm, defending 
our rights in the next Congress, in spite of 
Gen. Washington, who sacrifices them to 
our enemies, and will never pardon me for 
having found in the people a support strong 
enough to ensure the execution of our trea- 
ties in spite of him. This friend of Lafay- 
ette, who affects to decorate his drawing- 
room with medallions of Capet and his family, 
who has received letters from the pretended 
regent, brought to him by Noailles and Ta- 
lon, who continues to see these wretches, 
calls me an Anarchist, a Jacobin, and threat- 
ens to have me recalled, because I am not 
devoted to the Federalist party, which will do 
nothing for us, and has no other object than 
to establish monarchy (la monocratie) here. . 











But I care not; my path is fixed. I have 
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the confidence of all good patriots, and am- | 


bitious partisans do not trouble me.” 


On the 7th of October, Genet writes an- 
other letter to the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He explains the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, arising from the opposition of a portion 
of the nation, who were either monarchists 
or aristocrats, and who were in marked con- 
trast with the bulk of the people, whose sym- 
pathies were with him. He alludes to the 
enthusiastic reception he had had at Phila- 
delphia, where six thousand citizens had 
thronged around him, to welcome and con- 
gratulate him, while three hundred traders 
(marchands) went to thank the President for 
his proclamation of neutrality :— 


“Never was public opinion more deci- 
sively expressed. Washington has been 
deeply wounded by it. It was the day after 
this that I had my first audience. My recep- 
tion was cold. The friend and adviser of 
Lafayette responded to my frank and loyal 
advances, only by diplomatic language, from 
which nothing has happened worthy of being 
transmitted to you.” ... 

*« Jefferson, Secretary of State, at the out- 
set, appeared more inclined to second our 
views. He gave me useful hints as to the 
men in office, and did not conceal from me 
that Senator Morris, and Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, both devoted to the in- 
terests of England, had the greatest influ- 
ence over the President’s mind, and that it 
was difficult for him to counterbalance their 
efforts. But he has done more: he has pub- 
lished in the papers, under the signature of 
‘ Veritas,’ three letters against the system 
of these gentlemen. However, I have ob- 
served in his official declarations a sort of re- 
serve, which convinces me that this man of 
half character (4 demi caractére) wished to 
conduct himself in such a way as to keep his 
place, whatever might be the event. 

* Indeed, hardly had the news of the infa- 
mous defection of Dumourier and the disas- 
ters which followed it reached here—hardly 
had the revolution of St. Domingo diffused 
terror everywhere among the owners of 
slaves—than I observed that he grew weaker 
day by day, and was making himself the 
| instrument of a party which detests 

im. Then, seeing myself abandoned by the 
Minister on whom we should most rely, see- 
ing that the English Minister was on a 
friendly footing with the President, that Ta- 
lon and Noailles, agents of the pretended re- 
gent of France, had access to Morris and 
Hamilton, and were even received by the 
President, seeing that all the decisions of 
the Federal Government were against us, 
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and tended to annul the operation of our 
treaty, I took the only course that was left 
tome. I surrounded myself with the most 
zealous Republicans, and I found in the State 

overnments, in the Courts of the several 

tates, in juries of the people, in the demo- 
cratic clubs organized like ours, in the anti- 
Federalist newspapers, in all good citizens, in 
all men who are more attached to the social 
interests of America than to the commercial 
interest, in all militia companies, the most 
energetic support. In spite of the o —- 
tion and proclamations of the Federal Ov- 
ernment, fourteen privateers, tc | in 
all a hundred and twenty guns, manned by 
Americans, have sailed from various ports, 
and have taken from our enemies more than 
eighty vessels, richly laden. In spite of the 
decisions of the Federal Government, the 
Admiralty Courts of several of the States, 
faithful to the treaties with us, have re- 
spected the exclusive right of our consuls to 
take cognizance of all matters relating to 
prizes. In spite of the anathemas pro- 
nounced by Washington, and by his Federal 
judges, against every American who should 
take part in our war, juries have acquitted, 
in the midst of approving acclamations, ev- 
ery one arrested on this ground. In nM 
of the Federal Government, the Pennsylva- 
nia militia assembled on the 14th of July, 
and swore to treat as a traitor every man 
who should not feel the necessity of main- 
taining our treaties of commerce and alli- 
ance. The 10th of August, and the 21st of 
September, are celebrated here, as with us, 
as national fétes; and the three-colored 
cockade appeared on every hat, side by side 
with the American. Then Washington and 
his adherents, excited by Talon, who has be- 
come their adviser, and by the British Min- 
ister, and doing me the honor to ascribe to 
me the successes which were due only to the 
principles I upheld, have persuaded them- 
selves that their ruin would be postponed by 
getting rid of me. Consequently, all their 
batteries have been pointed against me; 
their journals have declared that I was vio- 
lating the laws and the Constitution of the 
country, and that I had threatened the Pres- 
ident with making an appeal from his deci- 
sions to the people. Two men, long since 
sold to England, Jay, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Senator King, thought 
they were doing me much mischief by certi- 
fying to this; but this fabrication (impost- 
ure), instead of hitting me, recoiled upon 
them. They have not been able to prove 
what they asserted, and the people of New 
York, at the very moment when efforts were 
making to create the most unfavorable opin- 
ions concerning me, gave me the most bril- 
liant reception. ... 
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‘¢ This last mark of the esteem of the Amer- | 
icans has nae Washington’s irritation | 
against me. ‘The libels of his partisans have 
multiplied infinitely ; and to put an end to 
these absurd polemics, I wrote him the let- 
ter herewith appended, to which he returned 
a reply, by the hands of Mr. Jefferson, a 
President of the United States being, in his 
view, too high a personage to correspond 
with the agent of another nation. I imme- 
diately printed both letters. They produced 
the best effect. All popular bodies ap- 
plauded my boldness, but wrath has taken 
eer of the mind of Washington, and 

e has charged the counter-revolutionist 
Morris to demand my recall, and to threaten 
our consuls with an interdict if they con- 
tinue to authorize the sale of our prizes, and 
to protest against the tribunals which under- 
take to interfere with them. Mr. Jefferson 
has transmitted to me this denunciation, 
which will be forwarded to you; and I con- 
fine myself, for my justification, to layin 
before you the answer which I returned, as 
well as that of the consuls to the outrageous 
menaces served upon them. 

“ Having never swerved from the path of 
our duty, having undertaken nothing which 
was not in conformity to our treaties and the 
laws of the United States, we are all deter- 
mined to demand of Congress, through the 
medium of the Executive power, that an in- 
vestigation shall be made of the principal 
charges against us, as well as into the con- 
duct of the Federal Government. Our 
friends desire it with as much earnestness as 
our enemies dread it, and I am persuaded 
that the French Republic will approve this 
step. It will give a strong impulse to the nec- 
essary revolution which is preparing here ; 
it will unmask the men who conceal them- 
selves under the mantle of federalism in or- 
der to arrive at monarchy, and will hasten 
the downfall of a crowd of intriguers who 
have no other aim than to deliver this coun- 
try to England, and to establish here a form 
of government copied exactly after hers, and 
to banish liberty and French Republicans 
from this soil dedicated to liberty. I declare 
to the Council, Citizen Minister, that Amer- 
ica is lost to France if the purifying fire of 
our revolution does not penetrate to its very 
heart. The men who made the revolution of 
1775 are excluded from almost all employ- 
ment by the faction in power, and this fac- 
tion is composed exclusively of old Tories, of 
aristocrats, of Englishmen naturalized since 
the war, and of ambitious and greedy men, 
who, through eagerness for wealth and the 
fever of pride, have been led to forget that 
they exist only for the people, and that they 
should think of nothing but the happiness of 
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them. They are equally opposed to our 
principles and our alliance. Go on, then, 
with firmness in the career which I have 
opened ; and if you think it expedient to sac- 
rifice me to Washington, at least send in my 
place a minister who will not desert the Re- 
publicans, the sincere friends of liberty, of 
equality, and of France.” 

The rest of the letter is occupied with the 
enumeration and explanation of various offi- 
cial documents, which the writer forwarded 
at the same time. 

On the 7th of October, 1793, Genet writes 
from New York a letter addressed to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which he 
informs him that he sends a variety of doc- 
uments relative to his direct correspondence 
with the American people, and continues as 
follows :— 


“These different documents will enable 


g | you to understand perfectly the public senti- 


ment, and will convince you, as fully as Iam 
convinced, that this sentiment is as favor- 
able to us as the intentions of the President 
are the reverse. I can have little doubt that 


this man has directed the movements of La- 
fayette ; he was gratified in seeing the King 
of France on a level with a President of the 
United States, and his ambition” Sede 

e 


ton’s ambition!) “made him desire to 
clothed with the title of Constitutional King 
of the Americans. Everything was prepared 
for this, Our revolution of the 10th of Au- 
gust, caused the failure of these liberticidal 
projects; and this explains the favorable re- 
ception given to our former Constitutional- 
ists, as well as the distaste with which we 
Republicans have been received. The peo- 
ple, who clearly define everything, had an- 
ticipated this conspiracy, and this is the 
principal source of the astonishing popular- 
ity which we enjoy here.” 


M. De Witt prints one of the documents 
which Genet refers to in the above letter. It 
is a report or account of his movements, from 
his landing in Charleston to his arrival in Phil- 
adelphia. Itis ina strain of excessive triumph 
and self-glorification, but contains nothing 
new, and little that is interesting. He re- 
lates a visit which he made to a tribe of In- 
dians called Catawbas, who lived in an 
agreeable valley in the Western part of 
South Carolina, and says that the women 
were much pleased with his presents, and 
the men still more with the liquors he gave 
them, but unluckily they at once got drunk 
upon them. A great number of addresses 
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were presented to him. Among others, he 
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speaks of one made by the Ciceronian So- | 


ciety in Philadelphia, which he says he liked, 
though it was too diffuse. ‘ You will re- 
member,” he adds, ‘‘ that Cicero, though a 
little verbose, had happy moments.” 

On the same 7th day of October, 1793, 
Genet addresses another letter to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and accompanies it 
with five several documents, having refer- 
ence to hostile movements against the Eng- 
lish possessions in the North, and the Span- 
ish in the South and South-West. He tells 
the Minister, among other things, that a 
military expedition was organizing in Ken- 
tucky, under the command of Gen. Clark 
(George Rogers) for the conquest of Louisi- 
ana, and that he (Genet) had authorized 
Gen. Clark to take the lead therein. He 
appends his letter of instructions to Gen. 
Clark, as well as a species of commission, 
both of which are couched in the style in 
which a sovereign devolves a duty or trust 
upon an officer. He further informs the 
Minister, that he had commissioned Citizen 
Michaux, the botanist, to co-operate in a. civil 
capacity in aid of the above project, and had 
authorized him to draw upon him (Genet) 
for the funds which he might need for his 
purposes. The commission or authorization 
of Citizen Michaux is given by M. De Witt. 
It recites that We, Charles Genet, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, etc., in conformity with the 
powers and instructions given us by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the French Republic, au- 
thorizes Citizen Michaux to treat with the 
Frenchmen of Louisiana, and the Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi, with a view of 
giving liberty to the inhabitants of New 
Orleans; also to act in concert with Gen- 
erals Clark and Logan in Kentucky, on the 
means of raising outside of the United States 
a corps which shall bear the name of the 
Revolutionary and Independent Legion of 
the Mississippi. And we further entrust to 
him the duty of employing the funds to be 
used in promoting this enterprise; and the 
further charge of bestowing commissions 
upon such officers in said army as shall show 
themselves worthy thereof by courage, abili- 
ties, and military skill; also of concluding 
treatics of alliance with the French inhabi- 
tants of Louisiana and the Indians. 

In the first of the documents above men- 
tioned, appended to this letter of October 








7th, which is a sort of official report to the 
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Minister, under date of July 25th, 1793, we 
find an amusing and characteristic para- 
graph, which we translate :— 


“Before taking any of these steps, I 
thought proper to ascertain the views of the 
American Government, and engage them to 
act in concert with us. Mr. Jefferson ap- 
peared fully sensible of the utility of this 
project, but he told me that the United 
States had entered into negotiations with 
Spain on this subject, that: they had asked 
her to grant to the Americans an entrepot 
above New Orleans, and that so long as this 
negotiation was pending, the delicacy of the 
United States (la délicatesse des Etats Unis) 
would not allow them to take part in our 
operations. Still he gave me to understand 
that a small spontaneous irruption of Ken- 
tuckians into New Orleans might help things 
on. He put me in communication with sev- 
eral members of Congress from Kentucky, 
and especially Mr. Brown, who, penetrated 
with the conviction that his country never 
would be flourishing until the navigation of 
the Mississippi was free, has adopted my 
plans with as much enthusiasm as an Amer- 
ican can feel for them.” 


In reading these documents, we do not 
know which to be the more surprised at; 
the lawless and unwarrantable conduct of 
Genet, or the immunity accorded to him by 
the public sentiment of the country. The 
French Minister took upon himself the fune- 
tions and airs of a sovereign; and had the 
people of the United States been a tribe of 
wild Indians he could not have ignored them 
more completely. He organized expeditions 
and set in motion warlike operations against 
Spain—a nation with whom we were at peace 
—not only deliberately, but openly, as if he 
disdained concealment, and gloried in his 
misdeeds. It is edifying to compare the sup- 
port which the popular feeling gave him with 
the excessive sensitiveness on the subject, 
which led to the dismissal of Mr. Crampton 
a half a century, or more, later, on the charge 
of aiding and abetting in the enlistment of 
men to serve against Russia. As it is not 
to be supposed that the American people 
would make any unfair discrimination be- 
tween the representatives of France and 
England, we must ascribe the change to a 
higher sense of the obligations of neutrality, 
and a conscience more quick to discern the 
right. 

Genet’s last letter was written on the 10th 
of December, 1793. It is in a strain of indig- 
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nation and disgust throughout. It begins 
thus: “ Congress has assembled, and Wash- 
ington has unmasked himself. America is 
disgraced. I send you the message of the 
old friend of Lafayette, and the answer of 
the House of Representatives. It is as in- 
significant as that of the Senate will be.” 
He proceeds in the same offensive tone to 
ascribe the conduct of the Government to a 
pusillanimous dread of Great Britain. He 
says: ‘ There is not here a live patriot, not 
a friend of France or of its representative, 
who is not convinced that old Washington 
has said what was imposed upon him to say, 
for the purpose of saving the United States 
from an impending chastisement.” He goes 
on to tell the Minister, his correspondent, of 
his grievances ; how newspapers were hired 
to write him down; how he was called the 
ambassador of the Jacobins; but that in 
spite of the excessive idolatry which was felt 
for Washington, and in spite of all the ef- 
forts made against him, the courage of his 
friends was not broken. He sends a letter 
which he had recently received from Sam 
Adams, in confirmation of this statement, 
“ Adams who had lately succeeded the vir- 
tuous Hancock.” He adds other facts in 
further proof. Then he proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 


“Tam going to Philadelphia to take up 
the gauntlet which they have thrown down, 
and enter into a deadly combat with my ene- 
mies. In the eyes of men who are not slaves 
to party it will commence under happy au- 
spices. Mr. Jay, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and Mr. King, Senator, vile 
flatterers of the President, and sold to Ham- 
tlton, Secretary of the Treasury, had, at the 
request of the latter, caused a statement to 
be inserted in the papers, that I, dissatisfied 
with the President’s decisions on the mean- 
ing of our treatics, had declared that I should 
appeal to the people. This statement being 
false, and not producing a good effect, I has- 
tened to contradict it in several letters which 
have been printed; but as the original charge 
has been insisted upon, I am about to cite 
the Chicf Justice and the Senator before the 
Federal Court as libellers.” . . . “If Con- 
gress does not do me justice, after having 
taken up my correspondence, I shall assail 
Washington himself in the Federal Court, 
and force him to appear at the bar, and 
prove what he has asserted.” 


The follcwing is the letter of Samuel Ad- 
ams referred to in Genet’s communication :— 
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“ Boston, Oct. 22, 1793. 

“T am thoroughly convinced that your 
heart is animated with the same zeal for the 
interests of our country as for your own, 
and I have much pleasure in seeing that you 
firmly hope that a public discussion will en- 
sure to your conduct the approbation of all 
reasonable men, and will cover with shame 
those who, yielding to the force of prejudice, 
have so skilfully aimed calumnies and out- 
rageous charges at you. I hope sincerely 
that your official residence in the United 
States may render you personally happy, and 
I am already convinced that it cannot but be 
useful to the universal cause of liberty and 
the rights of man.” 


But the clouds were gathering at home 
which were to break in official ruin upon the 
head of Citizen Genet. On the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1793, the Committee of Public Safety 
adopted the following resolutions: that the 
Executive Council should send in eight days 
to Philadelphia, in the utmost secrecy, four 
commissioners clothed with fuil powers to 
arrest Genet, Dupont, and the other public 
functionaries of France who have been guilty 
of misconduct; that one of these commis- 
sioners should have the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary ; the second, of Consul- 
General ; the third, of Consul for the State 
of Pennsylvania; and the fourth, of Secre- 
tary of Legation; that the Minister should 
formally disavow, in the name of the Repub- 
lic, the criminal conduct of Genet and his 
accomplices, and demand assistance (main- 
forte) to carry them on board a frigate to be 
brought to France; that the commission 
should disarm all the privateers sent out by 
Genet, and forbid, in the name of the Repub- 
lic, every Frenchman from violating the neu- 
trality of the United States. All this is 
excellent ; and our readers will be surprised 
at seeing what names are appended to these 
votes or resolutions. They are Barrére, 
Hérault, Robespierre, Billaud-Varennes, 
Collot-d’Herbois. 

On the 18th of December, 1793, a report 
was made to the National Convention by 
Robespierre, on behalf of the Committee of 
Public Safety, in which we find Genet very 
roughly handled :— 


“ Another man, named Genest (sic), sent 
by Lebrun and Brissot to Philadelphia, has 
faithfully carried out the views and wishes 
of the faction which chose him. He has 





taken the most extraordinary measures to 
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irritate the American Government against 
us. He has presumed, without any excuse, 
to address it in a tone of menace, and to 
make propositions to it equally opposed to 
the interests of both nations. He has taken 
pains to render our principles unpopular or 
the object of fear, in exaggerating them by 
ridiculous applications. By a remarkable 
contrast, while those who had sent him 
were persecuting the popular society, de- 
nouncing as anarchists the Republicans who 
were struggling bravely against tyranny, 
Genest, at Philadelphia, was taking the 
head of a club, and constantly making move- 
ments and demonstrations injurious and dis- 
quieting to the Government. Thus the same 
faction which in France wished to reduce all 
poor men to the condition of helots, and sub- 
ject the people to the aristocracy of wealth, 
desired at the same moment to emancipate 
and arm all the negroes to destroy our col- 
onies.” 


It was Genet’s hard fate to be obnoxious 
to the Administration and the Federal party 
in America, as a Jacobin, and to be de- 
nounced and thrown overboard at home, 
because he was a Girondist. Fauchet, his 
successor, arrived here in February, 1794. 
Genet, having a proper value for his head, 
which he knew would have been taken off 


had he returned home, remained in America, 
as we have before said, and lived forty years 
longer in the retirement of domestic life. 
We should like to know something about 
him in these long years of enforced quiet— 
and especially-how this tempestuous and 
turbulent spirit contrived to get rid of his 
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superabundance of energy in the narrow 
pinfold of a country house on the banks of 
the Hudson, 

But here the curtain falls on Citizen 
Genet. An English naval officer who had 
once come under the spell of Bonaparte’s 
personal presence was accustomed after- 
wards, when his countrymen were assailing 
him, to interpose a modified commendation, 
and say: “ Well, Boney wasn’t a bad fel- 
low, after all.” So we say in parting from 
Genet, that he wasn’t a bad fellow, after all. 
He was hot-headed, mischievous, and vain; 
but he was frank, outspoken, enthusiastic, 
and full of that quality which Mr. Russell 
calls dash, and which he says we now so 
much want. And furthermore, we believe 
Genet to have been really and honestly car- 


ried away by the ideas by which he professed 


to be impelled. We cannot withhold a cer- 
tain measure of respect for a man who has 
fervid and intense convictions, however 
much we may differ from him, and however 
much he may push them to fanatical extrav- 
agance, The man we cannot endure is he 
who pretends to the emotions which he does 
not feel, and makes a profit of the enthusi- 
asm in which he does not share. We think 
Genet must have been a pleasant person to 
talk with in his declining years, when his 
westering sun shed through the horizontal 
air a milder ray than in his fiery noon. We 
should not take leave of him without adding 
that he was a brother of the celebrated Mad. 
Campan. 





Screwine on Nuts.—We have sometimes 
known nuts on thrashing-machines, circular | 
saws, etc., to be found so tight that no wrench | 
would remove them. This was because they | 
had been held in the hand till they became | 
warm, and being then applied to very cold screws | 
in winter, they contracted by cooling on, and | 
thus held the screw with an immovable grasp. | 
Always avoid putting a warm nut on acold 
screw ; and to remove it, apply a large heated 
iron in contact with the nut, so as to heat and 
expand it, and it will loosen at once—or a cloth 
wet with boiling water will accomplish the same | 
purpose. 





Coins or CasHMERE.—The British Mu- | 


seum has recently received from Sir John Login | 


struck by the Maharajah of Cashmere in differ- 
ent years of his reign. They are current silver 
coins, and bear on the obverse the Christian 
monogram, I.H.S., surmounted in some cases 
by the cross. This impression is intended by 
the Sikh Chief to imply that he is under a 
Christian suzerain, and as a graceful compli- 
ment to his rulers. 


JAPANESE Sworps.—Mr. Pemberton Hodg- 
son, in his work on Japan, states that “ officers 
have generally three kinds of swords—one pair 
for ordinary work, a second pair for semi-official 
visits, and a third pair, which descends in the 
family, of exquisite temper, and often beauti- 
fully mounted with gold and other ornaments ; 


@ political curiosity. It is a series of coins | these are for state occasions only.” 





A LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. 
A LETTER FROM THR REV. DR. BRECK- 
ENRIDGE. 


The readers of the Living Age, who have been 
edified and comforted by the vigorous logic and 

atriotism of Dr. Breckenridge, in the Danville 

eview, Will be interested in frustrating the con- 
spiracy to destroy that work, which is herein ex- 
posed. 

WE direct the attention of our readers to 
the communication of the Rev. Dr. Breck- 
enridge, published in another column. We 
believe that the continued existence of the 
Danville Quarterly Review is essential to 
the interests of truth and order, both in the 
Church and State, in the region in which 
it is published, and that it is, worthy of the 
support of all, everywhere, who love sound 
doctrine, and wish to support those who are 
faithfully upholding, in the midst of many 
difficulties, the cause of our National Gov- 
ernment, and the unity of the Presbyterian 
Church.—Presbyterian. 


THE DANVILLE REVIEW. 


Godly and loyal persons, who fear the 
Lord and love their country, everywhere, 
but especially in the West—and of all re- 
ligious persuasions, but especially Presby- 
terians—are requested to consider carefully 
the statements which follow, and afterwards 
do what shall seem to them good. 

About a year ago a certain number of 
ministers, of whom I was one, founded the 
Danville Quarterly Review, four quarterly 
numbers of which, making a yearly volume, 
have been issued. It is to prevent the de- 
struction of the work, that this appeal is 
made ; a destruction such as could happen 
only by means that would justify such an 
appeal as this. 

Before the first number of the work was 
issued, the Rev. Messrs. Stuart Robinson, 
Thomas A. Hoyt, and John H. Rice, with- 
drew from our Association, of which they 
were members, because they understood the 
majority cf its members desired me to advo- 
cate, in its pages, the loyal principles of my 
discourse of the 4th of January, 1861— 
that is, because they were secessionists. At 
a much later period, the Rey. R. L. Breck 
withdrew from the Association, because the 
majority of its members besought him not 
to publish in the Review the political article 
which he has since published in pamphlet 
form, and which, as was feared before we 
had full knowledge of its contents, it was 
impossible for any loyal man even to appear 
to endorse. Still later, and in succession, 
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the Rev. Dr. R. W. Landis, and the Rev. 
Professor James Matthews, went into the 
army of the United States as chaplains, and 
the Rev. Dr. J. T. Smith removed from the 
West to Baltimore. Finally, Richard H. 
Collins, Esq., the publisher of the Review, 
and the owner of an extensive but qualified 
property in it—and who, if not a secession- 
ist, is much misunderstood—having first 
notified the Association of his inability and 
his unwillingness to carry it on upon the 
terms of his contract with us, refuses to al- 
low us the use of our own Mail Book, except 
upon terms which are wholly inadmissible. 
The Rev. J. M. Worrall approves of his con- 
duct, as he did of Mr. Breck’s. What re- 
mains, is that the Rev. Drs. E. P. Humphrey 
and §. Yerkes, together with Professor J. 
Cooper and myself, aided by Dr. Landis and 
Professor Matthews, as their duties in the 
army permit, must start the work anew, or 
it must be discontinued. 

In the present state of the country, and, 
I may add, of the minds of men in the re- 
gion to which the Review particularly apper- 
tains, touching a multitude of subjects of 
the greatest importance, it seems to me its 
destruction, especially by the means that 
have been resorted to, is both a calamity 
and a wrong, which loyal Christian people 
will not hesitate to defeat. 

The insuperable difficulty is the suppres- 
sion of our Mail Book ; for we had subscrib- 
ers enough to sustain: the publication, and 
enough money was paid by them, within the 
year, to have covered all proper expenses 
The object of this appeal is to procure the 
names of a certain number of subscribers 
immediately, whether of those who have al- 
ready taken the work, or of new patrons. 
And so great is my confidence in the loyalty 
of my countrymen, in their approval of the 
past course of this Review, and in their love 
of upright conduct—and so little am I either 
inclined, or accustomed, to be baffled in im- 
portant matters deliberately undertaken, by 
such conduct as I have described, that I have 
become personally responsible for the ex- 
pense of continuing the work, under the con- 
viction that a sufficient number of patrons 
would be ready as soon as the next number 
can be issued, which I hope will be by the 
end of March. 

The subscription price is $3 per annum ; 





$2 50, if paid strictly in advance; $2, 
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where a club of five members is paid for' and the perils of all kinds through which 


‘strictly in advance. Every one friendly to 
the enterprise is requested to obtain sub- 
scribers, and remit by mail their names and 


| 
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the favorable change has been wrought, 
will hardly agree that any instrument, or any 


man, used in any degree by God in produc- 


address, with money current where received, | ing that change, shall be, just yet, ignomin- 


to the Rev. Professor Jacob Cooper, at this 
place. Exchanges, and works sent to be 
noticed, must be directed hereafter to Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Whoever will consider the state of public 
affairs in Kentucky a year ago, will hardly 
need any explanation of the mistakes which 
loyal men were liable to commit, in organiz- 
ing our Association, and starting our Re- 
view. And, perhaps, those who bear in mind 
the present state of affairs in this region, 





iously put out of the way, in the interest of 
the most flagitious conspiracy that ever as- 
sailed human society. If in these things I 
am mistaken, I desire, at least, that all who 
feel any interest in the matter should un- 
derstand by what means this enterprise 
failed, and how thorough was my conviction 
that the failure ought to have been pre- 
vented. 
R. J. BRECKENRIDGE. 
Danville, Ky., Feb. 26, 1862. 





Tne Honrsr-Cnestnut Tree.—This tree, 
which is a native of Asia, is of more agricul- 
tural value than is generally supposed. In 
Switzerland horse-chestnuts are fed to sheep to 
fatten them, and they give a fine flavor to the 
mutton. ‘They are there crushed in mills simi- 
lar to our cider mills, and fed sparingly, other- 
wise sheep, in their greediness, would injure 
themselves. In an economical point of view, 
the horse-chestnut in this country must, in time, 
become an article of importance, for the pur- 
pese of increasing our forage resources, from 
the fact that cattle are as fond of them, and can 
be fatted by them, as well as sheep. In the 
great regions of the West, where land is plenti- 
ful and cheap, and timber for fencing-rail abun- 
dant, it will not soon be needed ; but in all our 
extreme Eastern and Northern States, where 
the land is not well adapted to raising corn, and 
also in the vast timberless plains of the West, 
where fencing is one of the most considerable 
items of expense, the introduction of this tree 
must be a desideratum. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of waste ground in our highly 
cultivated districts, that could be filled with 
these trees without encroaching upon that used 
for crops. Banks of streams, fence corners, hill 
banks, nooks and corners too small to be en- 
closed, take up a space of almost every farm in 
the country, and in some to a considerable cx- 
tent. These places, as well as replacing the 
otherwise useless shade trees for cattle and orna- 
ment, could be filled with them. In the course 
of a few years they would bear an immense 
amount of fruit, which could be stored and pre- 
served with less difficulty, care, and expense, 
than common corn. In the far West there are 
thousands and thousands of acres that cannot 
be put into wheat and corn on account of the 
want of fencing materials. This tree, not need- 
ing anything of the kind, can take their place, 





and a vast amount of forage obtained, with less 
than one-tenth of the trouble and expense at- 
tending the cultivation of the cereals. Tho 
great disadvantages to be overcome, are the 
proper quantity to feed, as too much will injure 
the cattle. —Scienti fic American. 





Ovr Autumn Fortace.—Miss Ellen Rob- 
bins, of Watertown, to whose exquisite flower 
and leaf painting we have before referred, has 
recently finished a book of twenty specimens, 
life-size, of the variegated and briliiant autumn 
foliage of New England. Itis to be sent abroad, 
to convince friends on the other side of the At- 
lantic, that the stories American travellers tell 
of the multiform splendor of our forests are 
not exaggerations. Miss R.’s skill, taste, and 
accuracy in delineating and coloring the grace 
and beauty of our wild flowers and woods, are 
unsurpassed.— Transcript. 





First Missionarres.—Fifty years ago, this 
day, says a Salem, Massachusetts, paper, of 
February 6th, the first American foreign mis- 
sionaries were ordained in the old Tabernacle 
of Salem. They were the Rev. Messrs. New- 
ell, Judson, Nott, Hall, and Rice. The ordain- 
ing council was composed of the pastors of the 
North Congregational Church of Newburyport, 
the Congregational Church in Charlestown, 
and the ‘Tabernacle Church in Salem, and dele- 
gates from the same churches; the Rev. Dr. 
Griffin, of Park Street Church, Boston, and the 
Rev. Dr. Woods, Professor at Andover. Who 


can estimate the influence of that meeting ? 
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THE MARCH OF 


THE MARCH OF THE REGIMENT. 


Here they come!—’tis the Twelfth, you 
know— 
The Colonel is just at hand— 
The ranks close up, to the measured flow 
Of music cheery and grand. 
Glitter on glitter, row by row, 
The steady bayonets, on they go 
For God and the Right to stand— 
Another Thousand to front the Foe ! 
And to die—if it must be even so— 
For the dear old Fatherland ! 


O trusty and true! O gay, warm heart ! 
O manly and carnest brow! 

Here, in the hurrying street, we part— 
To mect—ah, where and how ? 

O ready and stanch! who, at war’s alarm, 

On lonely hill-side and mountain-farm 
Have left the axe and the plow! 

That every tear were a holy charm, 

To guard, with honor, some head from harm, 
And to quit some generous vow ! 

For, of valiant heart and of sturdy arm 
Was never more need than now. 


Never a nobler Morn to the bold 
For God and for Country’s sake ! 

Lo, a flag, so haughtily unrolled 

On ahundred foughten fields of old, 
Now flaunts in a pirate’s wake ! 

The Lion coys in each blazoned fold, 
And leers on the blood-barred Snake ! 


O base and vain ! that, for grudge and gain, 
Could a century’s feud renew— 

Could hoard your hate for the coward chance 

When a Nation reeled in a wilder Dance 
Of Death, than the Switzer drew! 

We have borne and borne—and may bear again 
With wrong—but if wrong from you, 


Welcome, the sulphury cloud in the sky ! 
Welcome, the crimson rain ! 
Act but the dream ye dared to form, 
Strike a single spark !—and the storm 
Of serried bayonets sweeping by 
Shall swell to a hurricane! 


O blind and bitter! that could not know, 


- Even in fight, a caitiff blow 


(Foully dealt on a hard-set foe) 
Ever is underwise— 

Ever is ghosted with after Fear— 

Ye might lesson it—year by year, 
Looking, with fevered eyes, 

For sail or smoke from the Breton shore, 

Lest a Land, so cruelly wronged of yore, 
In flamy revenge should rise! 


Office at outery !—ah, wretched Flam! 
Vile Farce of hammer and prate ! 
Trade! bids Darby—and blood! smirks Pan— 
Little ween they, each courtly Sham, 
Of the Terror lying in wait! 
Little wot of the web he spins, 
Their Tempter in purple that darkly grins 
*Neath his stony visor of state, 
O’er Seas, how narrow !—for, whoso wins, 
At yon base Auction of Outs and Ins, 
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The rule of his Dearest Hate— 
Her point once flashing athwart her Kin’s, 
And the reckoning, ledgered for long, begins— 
The galling Glories and envied Sins 

Shall buzz in a mesh like fate ! 


Ay, mate your meanest !—ye can but do 
That permitted—when Heaven would view 
How Wrong, self-branded, her rage.must rue 
In wreck and ashes !—(such scene as you, 
If wise, shall witness afar)— 
How Guilt, o’erblown, her crest heaves high, 
And dares the injured, with taunt to try 
Ordeal of Fire in war— 
Blindfold and brazen, on God doth call— 
Then grasps, in horror, the glaring ball, 
Or treads on the candent bar ! 


Yet a little !—and men shall mark 
This our Moloch, who sate so stark, 
(These hundred winters through godless dark 
Grinning o’er death and shame)— 
Marking for murder each unbowed head, 
Throned on his Ghizeh of bones, and fed 
Still with hearts of the holy dead— 
Naught but a Spectre foul and dread, 
Naught but a hideous Name! 
At last !—(ungloom, stern, coffined frown! 
Rest thee, Gray-Steel !—ay, dead Renown! 
In flame and thunder by field and town 
The Giant-Horror is going down, 
Down to the Home whence it came !) 


Deaf to the Doom that waits the Beast, 
Still would ye share the Harlot’s Feast, 
And drink of her blood-grimed Cup ! 
Pause !—the Accursed, on yon frenzied shore, 
Buyeth your merchandise never more ! 
Mark, ’mid the Fiery Dew that drips, 
Redder, faster, through black Eclipse, 
How Sodom, to-night, shall sup ! 
(Thus the Kings, in Apocalypse, 
The traders of souls, and crews.of ships, 
Standing afar, with pallid lips— 
While Babylon’s Smoke goes up !) 


Yet, = a weird !—though an hour may 
light, 
In treason, a century’s fame— 
Trust Gueed and Spite !—(sith Reason and Right 
Lie cold, with Honor and Shame)— 
And learn anon—as on that dread night 
When, the dead around and the deck aflame, 
From John Paul’s lip the fierce word camo— 
“ We have only begun to fight!” 


Ay, ’tis at hand !— foul lips, be dumb ! 
Our Armageddon is yet to come! 
But cheery bugle, and angry drum, 

With volleyed rattle and roar, 
And cannon thunder-throb, shall be drowned, 
That day, in a grander, stormier sound— 

The Land, from mountain to shore, 
Hurling shackle and scourge and stake 
Back to their Lender of pit and lake— 

(Twas Toplict leased them of yore) — 
Hell, in her murkiest hold, shall quake, 

As they ring on the damned floor! 

.O mighty heart ! thou wast long to wait— 
’Tis thine, to-morrow, to win or break 
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In a deadlier close once more—=- t ,4 
If but for the dear and glorious bee § 
Of those who have gone beforei"y ~ 


O Fair and Faithful! that, sun by sun, 
Slept on the field; dr lost,of won— , 
Children dear of the Holy One! 
Rest in your wintry sod. 
Rest, your noble Devoir is fone— 
Done—and forever !—ours, to-day; 
The dreary drift and the frozen clay 
By trampling armies trod— 
The smoky shroud of the War-Simoom, 
The maddened Crime at bay with her Doom, 
And fighting it, tlod by clod. 
O Calm and Glory !—beyond the gloom, 
Above the bayonets bend and bloom 
The lilies and palms of God. 
—Hartford Evening Press. H. H. B. 


THE CAVALRY CHARGE. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Wirn bray of the trumpet 
And roll of the drum, 
And keen ring of bugle, 
The cavalry come.  * 
Sharp clank the’steel scabbards, 
The bridle-chains ring, -° 
And foam from red nostrils 
The wild chargers fling. * 
Tramp ! tramp! o’er the greensward 
That quivers below, 
Scarce held by the curb-bit 
The fierce horses go ; 
And the grim-visaged colonel 
With ear-rending shout 
Peals forth to the squadrons 
The order, “ Trot out!” 


One hand on the sabre, 
And’ one on the rein, 
The troopers move forward 
In line on the plain. 
As rings the word “ Gallop!” 
The steel scabbards clank, 
And each rowel is pressed 
To a horse’s hot flank : 
And swift is their rush 
As the wild torrent’s flow, 
When it pours from the crag 
On the valley below. 


* Charge!’ thunders the leader ; 
Like shaft from the bow 
Each mad horse is hurled 
On the wavering foe. 
A thousand bright sabres 
Are gleaming in air ; 
A thousand dark horses 
Are dashed on the square. 


Resistless and reckless 
Of aught may betide, 
Like demons, not mortals, 
The wild troopers ride. 





THE ‘CAVALRY CHARGE.—OOR: VICTORY~ 


_ Cutright! and cut left !— 
For the parry, who needs ? 
Tho.bayonets shiver 
Like wind-shattered reeds, 
Vain—vain the red volley 
That bursts from the’square— 
The random-shot bullets 
~ Are wasted in air. 
Triumphant, remorseless, 
Unerring as death— 
No sabre that’s stainless 
Returns to its sheath. 


The wounds that are dealt 
By that murderous steel 
Will never yield case 
For the surgeon to heal. 
Hurrah ! they are broken— 
Hurrah ! boys, they fly— 
None linger save those — 
Who but linger to die. 


Rein up your hot horses 
And call in your men— 
The trumpet sound “ Rally 
To color” again. 
Some saddles are empty, 
Some comrades are slain, 
And some noble horses 
Lie stark on the plain, 
But war’s a chance game, boys, 
And weeping is vain. 
—Transcript. 


’ OUR VICTORY. 


Rive out, O bells ! a joyous peal! 

Wave Freedom’s flag, o’er land and sea! 
Above the graves of Freedom’s slain 
Let living voices shout again 

In honor of our victory ! 


’Tis but a little while ago, 

Since, looking on our list of dead, 
We marvelled Justice should delay : 
Thank God ! at last has dawned her day, 

The sky is in a blaze of red ! 


Deep, fiery clouds surround the sun, 
Thrice welcome now the storm shall be ; 

’T will purify our atmosphere, 

Once more the pathway shall be clear 
Where walk the sons of liberty. 


Ours is no haughty tyrant’s glee, 

To chain our brothers at our feet ; 
Over no nation’s wrongs we vaunt, 
Columbia saved is all we want; 

For her sake is our triumph sweet. 


Then ring, O bells ! a joyous peal! 

Wave, Freedom’s flag, o’er land and sea ! 
Above the graves of Freedom’s slain 
Let living voices shout again 

In honor of our victory ! 


—Harper’s Weekly. 





